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A QUEEN’S REVENGE. 


The name of Gustavus Adolphus, the faith- 
ul Protestant, the great General, and the good 


- Soll King of Sweden, has been long since rendered 
; familiar to readers of history. We all know 
how this renowned warrior and monarch was 
beloved by his soldiers and subjects, how 
successfully he fought through a long and 
fearful war, and how nobly he died on the 


‘eld of battle. With his death, however, the 
nterest of the English reader in Swedish affairs 
Those who have followed 
he narrative of his life carefully to the end 
nay rememter that he left bebind him an only 


child—a daughter named Christina; but of the 


-haracter of this child, and of her extraordina- 
y adventures after she grew to womanhood, 
he public in England is for the most part en- 
irely ignorant. In the popular historical and 


romantic literature of France, Qaeen Christina 
is a prominent and a notorious character. In 
the literature of this country, she has hitherto 
been allowed but little chance of making her 
way to the notice of the world at large. 


And yet, the life of this woman is in itself a 


romance. At six years old, she was Queen of 
Sweden, with the famous Oxenstiern for guar- 


ian. ‘This great and good man governed the 


Kingdom in her name until she had lived 
through her minority. Four years after her 
coronation, she of her own accord abdicated 
ber rights in favor of her cousin, Charles Gus- 
tavus. Young and beautiful, the most learned 
gid most accomplished woman of her time, she 
resolutely turned her back on the throne of her 


inheritance, and, publicly betraying her dislike 
o{ the empty pomp and irksome restraint of 
royalty, set forth to wander through civilized 
Europe in the character of an independent 


traveller, who was resolved to see all varieties 


of men and manners, to collect all the knowl- 
edve which the widest experience could give 
her, and to measure her mind boldly against 
ihe greatest minds of the age wherever she 
went. So far, the interest excited by her char- 
acter and her adventures is of the most pictur- 
eauely attractive kind, There is some- 
thing strikingly new in the spectacle of a 


young Queen who prefers the pursuit of 


knowledge to the possession of @ throne, and 
who barters a royal birthright for the privilege 
of being free. Unhappily, the portrait of Chris- 
tina cannot be painted throughout in bright 
colors only. It is not pleasant to record of her, 
that, when her travels brought her to Rome, 
she abandoned the religion for which her father 


fouzbt and died. It is still less agreeable to 
aid, that she freed herself from other restraints 
besiles the restraint of royalty, and that, if she 
wos mentally distinguished by her capacities, 
she was also morally disgraced by her vices 


and her crimes. 


The events in the strange life of Christina— 
especially those which are connected with her 
actions and adventures in the character of a 
(jucen-errant — present the freshest and the 
most ample materials for a biography, which 
might be regarded in England as a new contri- 
Within the 
necessarily limited space at our command in 
these columns, it is impossible to follow her, 
with sufficient attention to details, through the 
aiventures which attended her travelling ca- 
One, however, among the many strange 
and startling passages in her life may profita- 
The events of 
which the narrative is composed throw light, in 
many ways, on the manners, habits, and opin- 
ions, of a past age, and they can, moreover, be 
presented in this place in the very words of an 
eye-witness, who beheld them two centuries ago. 

The scene is in Paris; the time is the close 
of the year sixteen hundred and fifty-seven ; the 


bution to our historical literature. 


reer. 


bly be introduced in this place. 


persons are the wandering Queen Christina, 
her grand equerry, the Marquis Monaldeschi, 
and Father Le Bel of the Convent of Fontaine- 
bleau, the witness whose testimony we are 
shortly ahout to cite. 

Monaldeschi, as his name implies, was an 
Italian by birth. He was a handsome, accom- 
plished man, refined in his manners, supple in 
his disposition, and possessed of the art of ma- 
king himself eminently agreeable in the society 
ofwomen. With these personal recommenda- 


tionz, he soon won his way to the favor of 
Queen Christina. Out of the long list of her 
lovers, not one of the many whom she encour- 


aged caught so long and firm a hold of her ca- 


pricious fancy as Monaldeschi. The intimacy 
between them probably took its rise, on her side 


at least, in as deep a sincerity of affection as it 
vas in Christina’s nature to feel. 


solely by ambition. 


Court, he wearied of his royal mistress, and ad 


(resved his attentions secretly to a young Ro- 
wan lady, whose youth and beauty powerfully 
attracted him, and whose fatal influence over 
lis actions ultimately led to his ruin and his 


death, 


After endeavoring to ingratiate himself with 
the Roman lady, in various ways, Monaldeschi 
found that the surest means of winning her 
favor lay in satisfying her malicious curiosity 
on the subject of the private life and the secret 
fraillies of Queen Christina. He was not a 
lian who was troubled by any scrupulous feel- 
ings of honor, when the interests of his own in- 
- -@ ‘‘igues happened to be concerned; and he 
> @@ shamelessly took advantage of the position 

that he held towards Christina to commit 
breaches of confidence of the most inexcusably 
Ungrateful and the most meanly infamous kind, 
fle gave to the Ruman lady the series of the 
‘ueen’s letters to himself, which contained se- 
‘tets that she had revealed to him in the fullest 


‘oufidence of his worthiness to be trusted 


Nore than this, he wrote letters of his own to 
ihe new object of his addresses, in which he ridi- 
‘uled the Queen’s fondness for him, and sarcas- 
‘cally described her smallest personal defects 


vith & heartless effrontery which the most pa 


_ and long-suffering of women would have 
‘und it impossible to forgive. While he was 
'8 privately betraying the confidence that had 
“en reposed in him, he was publicly affecting 

‘nost unalterable attachment and the most 


th 


the 
— respect for the Queen. 


"or some time, this disgraceful deception 
moceeded successfully. But the hour of the 
‘scovery was appointed, and the instrument of 
ling it was a certain Cardinal who was de- 
of supplanting Monaldeschi in the 
The priest contrived to get 
Possession of the whole correspondence which 
em been privately placed in the hands of the 
me lady, including, besides Christina’s let- 
‘ts, the letters which Monaldeschi had written 
ridicule of bis royal mistress. The whole 
(iliection of documents was enclosed by the 
ardinal in one packet, and was presented by 


eilec 
Sitous 
Queen's favor. 
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the 
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Py in the royal palace of Fontainebleau, 


‘one of her men-servants to my convent, 


On the side 
of the Italian, the connection was prompted 
As soon as he had risen 
'o the distinction and reaped all the advantages 
ofthe position of chief favorite in the Queen’s 


it is at this critical point of the story that 
testimony of the eye-witness whom we pro- 
Pose to quote, begins. Father Le Bel was 
Present at the fearful execution of the Queen’s 
Yengeance on Monaldeschi, and was furnished 
"ith copies of the whole correspondence which 
al been abstracted from the possession of the 
‘oman lady. Having been trusted with the se- 
ret, he is wisely and honorably silent i 
'd- 


Such particulars of the Ital- 
8 baseness and ingratitude as have been 
: ere, have been gathered from the 
Smewbat contradictory reports which were cur- 
at the time, and which have been preserved 

. ¢ old French collectors of historical anec- 
€s. Such further details of the extraordinary 
t of Monaldeschi’s offence as are 


“stand that his narrative begins i i 
. tha a gins immediately 
re — discovery of the perfidy of her 











obtain an interview with me. The messenger, 


the superior of the convent; and when I 
replied in dhe affirmative, informed me that I 
was expected to present myself immediately 
before the Queen of Sweden. — 

Fearful of keeping her Majesty waiting, I 


convent With me. 


room. She was alone; and I saw, by the ex- 


was wrong. She hesitated for a moment; then 


des Cerfs, and, turning round on me sudden- 
ly, asked if we had ever met before. I informed 
her Majesty that I had 
presenting my respects to her, that she had re- 
ceived me graciously, and that there the inter- 
view had ended. She nodded her head, and 
looked about her a little, then said, very ab- 
ruptly, that I wore a dress (referring to my 
convent costume) which encouraged her to put 
perfect faith in my honor ; and she desired me 
to promise beforehand that I would keep the 
secret with which she was about to entrust me, 
as strictly as if I had heard it in the confession- 
al. I answered, respectfully, that it was part 
of my sacred profession to be trusted with se- 
erets; that I had never betrayed the private 
affairs of any one, and that I could answer for 
for myself as worthy to be honored by the con- 
fidence of a Queen. 

Upon this, her Majesty handed me a packet 
of papers, sealed in three places, but having 
no superscription of any sort. She ordered me 
to keep it under lock and key, and to be pre- 
pared to give it her back again before any per- 
son in whose presence she might see fit to ask 
me for it. She further charged me to remem- 
ber the day, the hour, and the place, in which 
she had given me the packet; and with that 
last piece of advice, she dismissed me. I left 
her alone in the gallery, walking slowly away 
from me, with her head drooping on her bosom, 
and her mind, as well as I could presume to 
judge, perturbed by anxious thoughbts.* 

On Saturday, the 10th of November, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, I was sent for from 


my private cabinet, feeling that I might be 
asked for it, and then followed the messenger 
as before. This time he led me at once to the 


Galerie des Cerfs. The moment I entered it, 


her Majesty standing in the middle of the gal- 


of the Queen of Sweden. 


address me. 


she had confided to my care. 


ed her back the packet. 


them. When he had obeyed, she asked him, 
with the same stern look and the same steady 
voice, whether he had any knowledge of the 
documents which he had just been reading. 
The Marquis turned deadly pale, and answered, 
that he had now read the papers referred to for 
the first time. ; 
“Do you deny all knowledge of them?” said 
the Queen. “ Answer me plainly, sir. Yes or 
no.” 

The Marquis turned paler still. “I deny all 
knowledge of them,” he said, in faint tones, 
with his eyes on the ground. ; 
“Do you deny all knowledge of these, too?” 
said the Queen, suddenly producing « second 
packet of manuscript from under her dress, and 
thrusting it in the Marquis’s face. 

He started, drew back a little, and answered 
not a word. The packet which the Queen had 
given to me contained copies only. ‘he origi- 
nal papers were those which she had just thrust 
in the Marquis’s face. 

“Do you deny your own seal and your own 
handwriting?” she asked. 

He murmured a few words, acknowledging 
both the seal and the handwriting to be his 
own, and added some phrases of excuse, in 
which he endeavoured to cast the blame that 
attached to the writing of the letters on the 
-| shoulders of other persons. While he was 
epeaking, the three men in attendance on the 
Queen silently closed round him. 

Her Majesty heard him to the end. “You 


on him, 

The three men, as she spoke those words, 
drew their swords. 
against the scabbards, and, looking quickly 


round, saw the drawn swords behind him. He 
caught the Queen by the arm immediately, and 


in the most moving terms to listen to him, and 


left her countenance. 
awful in the clear, cold, deadly resolution 


;| the Marquis’s face. 


still without betraying the slightest irritation. 


left standing alone. 
for a minute or more. 
dressed herself to me. 


justify himself if he can.” 


letters from a place of concealment in his dress, 





small bunch of keys. 


to the floor. 


and they retired towards one of the windows o 
the gallery. I,on my side, withdrew out o 
hearing. The conference which ensued be 


standing. 


she pointed to the 
care. Do all that you can for the good of hi 


doom him to die.” 


N-| jast words. 








to " pers contained in the packet. 


on being admitted to my presence, inquired if 


followed the man at once to the palace, without 
waiting to take any of my brethren from the 
After a little delay in the 
antechamber, I was shown into the Queen’s 


ression of her face, as I respectfully begged to 
e favored with her commands, that something 


told me, rather sharply, to follow her to a place 
where she might speak with the certainty of not 
being overheard. She led me into the Galerie 


once had the honor of 


Fontainebleau again. I took the packet out of 


he shut the door behind me with such extraor- 
dinary haste and violence, that I felt a little 
startled. As soon as I recovered myself, I saw 


lery, talking to one of the gentlemen of her 
Court, who was generally known by the name 
of The Marquis, and whom I soon ascertained 
to be the Marquis Monaldeschi, Grand Equerry 
I approached her 
Majesty and made my bow, then stood before 
her, waiting until she should think proper to 


With a stern look on her face, and with a 
loud, clear, steady voice, she asked me, before 
the Marquis, and before three other men, who 
were also in the gallery, for the packet which 
As she made 
that demand, two of the three men moved back 
a few paces, while the third, the captain of her 
guard, advanced rather nearer to her. I hand- 
She looked at it 
thoughtfully for a little while; then opened it, 
and took out the letters and written papers 
which it contained, handed them to the Mar- 
quis Monaldeschi, and insisted on his reading 


are @ traitor,” she said, and turned her back 
The Marquis heard the clash of the blades 


drew her away with him, first into one corner 
of the gallery, then into another, entreating her 


to believe in the sincerity of his repentance. 
The Queen let him go on talking, without show- 
ing the least sign of anger or impatience. Her 
color never changed; the stern look never 
There was something 


which her eyes expressed while they rested on 
At last she shook herself free from his grasp, 


The three men with the drawn swords, who had 
followed the Marquis silently as he led the 
Queen from corner to corner of the gallery, 
now closed round him again, as soon as he was 
There was perfect sileuce 
Then the Queen ad- 


“Father,” she said, I charge you to bear wit- 
ness that I treat this man with the strictest im- 
artiality.” She pointed, while she spoke, to the 
Marquis Monaldeschi with a little ebony riding- 
whip which she carried in her hand. “TI offer 
that worthless traitor all the time he requires— 
more time than he has any right to ask for—to 


The Marquis, hearing these words, took some 


and gave them to the Queen, along with a 
- = —e —_ last 

m his pocket so quickly, that he drew out 2 ; P ; 
with doa a few poe a coing, which fell | 84¥¢ him absolution, telling him that he must 
As he addressed himself to the 
Queen again, she made a sign with her ebony 
riding-whip to the men with the drawn swords; 


tween the Queen and thé Marquis lasted near- 
ly an hour. When it was over, her Majesty 
beckoned the men back again with the whip, 
and then approached the place where I was 


“ Father,” she said, in her clear, ringing, 
resolute tones, “there is no need for me to 
remain here any longer. I leave that man,” 
arquis again, “to your 


soul. He has failed to justify himself, and I 


If I had heard sentence pronounced against 
of myself, I could hardly have been more terri- 

fied than I was when the Queen uttered these 
The Marquis heard them where: 
he was standing, and flung himself at her feet. 
I dropped on my knees by his side, and entreat- 
ed her to pardon him, or at least to visit his 


* Although Father Le Bel discreetly abstains from 
mentioning the fact, it seems clear from the context that 
he was permitted to read, and that he did read, the pa- 


offence with some milder punishment than the 
punishment of death. 
“T have said the words,” she answered, ad- 
dressing herself only to me; “and no power 
under heaven shall make me unsay them. 
Many 8 man has been broken alive on the wheel 
for offences which were innocence itself com- 
pared with the offence which this perjured 
traitor has committed against me. I have 
trusted him as I might have trusted a brother ; 
he has infamously betrayed that trust; and I 
exercise my royal rights over the life of a trai- 
tor. Say no more to me. I tell you again he 
is doomed to die.” 
With these words the Queen quitted the 
gallery, and left me alone with Monaldeschi and 
the three executioners who were waiting to kill 
him. 
The unhappy man dropped on his knees at 
ny feet, and implored me to follow the Queen, 
and make one more effort to obtain his pardon. 
Before I could answer a word, the three men 
surrounded him, held the points of their swords 
to his sides, without, however, actually touch- 
ing him, and angrily recommending him to 
mae his confession to me, without wasting any 
more time. I entreated them, with the tears 
in my eyes, to wait as long as they could, soas 
to give the Queen time to reflect, and perhaps 
to falter in her deadly intentions towards the 
Marquis. I succeeded in producing such an 
impression on the chief of the three men, that 
he left us, to obtain an interview with the 
Queen, and to ascertain if there was any 
change in her purpose. After a short absence 
he came back, shaking his head. 
“There is no hope for you,’ he said, ad- 
dressing Monaldeschi. ‘ Make your peace 
with Heaven. Prepare yourself to die!” 
“Go to the Queen!” cried the Marquis, 
kneeling before me with clasped hands. ‘Go 
to the Queen yourself; make one more effort 
to save me! OQ, my father, my father, run one 
more risk—venture one last entreaty—before 
you leave me to die!” 
“ Will you wait till I come back?” I said to 
the three men. 
“We will wait,” they answered, and lowered 
their sword-points to the ground. 
I found the Queen alone in her room, with- 
out the slightest appearance of agitation in 
her face or her manner. Nothing that I could 
say had the slightest effect on her. I adjured 
her, by all that religion holds most sacred, to 
remember that the noblest privilege of any sov- 
ereign is the privilege of granting mercy; 
that the first of Christian duties is the duty of 
forgiving. She heard me unmoved. Seeing 
that entreaties were thrown away, I ventured, 
at my own proper hazard, on reminding her 
that she was not living now in her own king- 
dom of Sweden, but ihat she was the guest of 
the King of France, and lodged in one of his 
own palaces; and I boldly asked her, if she had 
calculated the possible consequences of authori- 
zing the killing of one of her attendants in- 
side the walls of Fontainebleau, without any 
preliminary form of trial, or any official notifi- 
cation of the offence he had commitied. She 
answered me coldly, that it was enough that 
she knew the unpardonable nature of the offence 
of which Monaldeschi had been guilty; that 
she stood in a perfectly independent position 
towards the King of France; that she was ab- 
solute mistress of her own actions, at all times 
and in all places; and that she was accounta- 
ble to nobody under Heaven for her conduct 
towards her subjects and servants, over whoze 
lives and liberties she possessed sovereign 
rights, which no consideration whatever should 
induce her to resign. 
Fearful as I was of irritating her, I still ven- 
tured on reiterating my remonstrances. She 
cut them short by hastily signing to me to leave 
her. Asshe dismissed me, I thought I saw a 
slight change pass over her face and it oc- 
curred to me that she might not have been in- 
disposed at that moment to grant some respite, 
if she could have done so without appearing to 
falter in her resolution, and without running 
the risk of letting Monaldeschi escape her. 
Before I passed the door, I attempted to take 
advantage of the disposition to relent which I 
fancied 1 had perceived in her; but she angri- 
ly reiterated the gesture of dismissa! before 
I had spoken half a dczen words; and, with 
. heavy heart, I yielded to necessity, and left 
er. 
On returning to the gallery, I found the 
three men standing around the Marquis, with 
their sword-points on the floor, exactly as I 
had left them. 
“Ts he to live or to die?” they asked when I 
came in. 
There was no need for me to answer in 
words; my face answered the question. The 
Marquis groaned heavily, but said nothing. I 
sat myself down on a stool, and beckoned to 
him to come to me, and begged him, as well as 
my terror and wretchedness would let me, to 
think of repentance, and to prepare for anoth- 
er world. He began his confession kneeling at 
my feet, with his head on my knees. Afier 
continuing it for some time, he suddenly 
started to his feet with a scream of terror. I 
contrived to quiet him, and to fix his thoughts 
again on heavenly things. He completed his 
confession, speaking sometimes in Latin, some- 
times in French, sometimes in Italian, accord- 
ing as he could best explain himself in the agi- 
tation and misery which now possessed him. 
Just as he had concluded, the Queen’s chap- 
lain entered the gallery. Without waiting to 
receive absolution, the unhappy Marquis rush- 
ed away from me to the chaplain, and, still 
clinging desperately to the hope of life, he be- 
sought him to intercede with the Queen. The 
two talked together in low tones, holding each 
other by the hand. When their conference was 
over, the chaplain left the gallery again, taking 
with him the chief of the three executioners 
who were appointed to carry out the Queen’s 
deadly purpose. After a short absence, this 
man returned, without the chaplain. Get 
your absolution,” he said, briefly, to the Mar- 
quis, “and make up your mind to die.” 
Saying these words, he seized Monaldeschi, 
pressed him back against the wall at the end of 
the gallery, just under the picture of Saint Ger- 
main; and before I could interfere, or even 
turn aside from the sight, aimed at the Mar- 
quis’s right side with his sword. Monaldeschi 
caught the blade with his hand, cutting three 
of his fingers in the act. At the same mo- 
ment, the point touched his side, and glanced 
off. Upon this, the man who had struck at 
him exclaimed, “He has armor under his 
clothes!” and, at the same moment, stabbed 
Monaldeschi in the face. As he received the 
wound, he turned round towards me, and cried 
out, loudly, “ My father! My father!” 
I advanced towards him immediately, and, 
as I did so, the man who had wounded him re- 
tired a little, and signed to his two companions 
to withdraw also. The Marquis, with one knee 
on the ground, asked pardon of God, and said 
certain last words in my ear. I immediately 


atone for his sins by suffering death, and that 
he must pardon those who were about to kill 
him. Having heard my words, he threw him- 
| self forward on the floor, and, as he fell, one of 
¢|the three executioners, who had not assailed 
him as yet, struck at his head, and wounded 
him on the surface of the skull. 

The Marquis sank on his face, then raised 
himself a little, and signed to the men to kill 
him outright, by striking him on the neck. 
The same man who had last wounded him 
obeyed, by cutting two or three times at his 
neck, without, however, doing him any great 
injury. For it was, indeed, true that he wore 
armor under his clothes, which armor consisted 
of a shirt of mail, weighing nine or ten pounds, 
and rising so high round his neck, inside his 
collar, as to defend it successfully from any 
chance blow with a sword. 

Seeing this, 1 came forward to exhort the 
Marquis to bear his sufferings with patience, 
for the remission of his sins. While I was 
speaking, the chief of the three executioners 
advanced, and asked me if I did not think it 
was time to give Monaldeschi the finishing 
stroke. I pushed the man violently away from 
me, saying that I had no advice to offer on the 
matter, and telling him, that if I had any orders 


scence 





ing me speak in those terms, the man asked 
my pardon, and confessed that he had done 
wrong in addressing me on the subject at all, 

He had hardly finished making his excuses 
to we, when the door of the gallery opened. 
The unhappy Marquis, hearing the sound, 
raised himself from the floor, and seeing that 
the person who entered was the Queen’s chap. 
lain, dragged himself along the gallery, holding 
on by the tapestry that hung from the walls, 
until he reached the feet of the holy man. 
There, he whispered a few words (as if he was 
confessing) to the chaplain, who, after first 
asking my permission, gave him absolution, 
and then retu.ned to the Queen. 

As the chaplain closed the door, the man 
who had struck the Marquis on the neck, stab- 
bed him adroitly with a long, narrow sword, in 
the throat, just above the edge of the shirt of 
mail. Monaldeschi sank on his right side, and 
spoke no more. For a quarter of an hour 
longer he still breathed, during which time I 
prayed by him, and exhorted him as I best 
could, When the bleeding from this last 
wound ceased, his life ceased with it. It was 
then a quarter to four o’clock. The death 
agony of the miserable man had lasted, from 
the time of the Queen’s first pronouncing sen- 
tence on him, for nearly three hours. 

I said the De Profundis over his body. While 
I was praying, the three men sheathed their 
swords, and the chief of them rifled the Mar- 
quis’s pockets. Finding nothing on him but 
a prayer-book and a small knife, the chief 
beckoned to his companions, and they all three 
marched to the door in silence, went out, and 
left me alone with the corpse. 

A few minutes afterwards, I followed them, 
to go and report what had happened to the 
Queen. I thought her color changed a little 
when I told her that Monaldeschi was dead; 
but those cold, clear eyes of hers never softened, 
and her voice was still as steady and firm as 
when I first heard its tones on entering the gal- 
lery that day. 

She spoke very little, only saying to herself, 
“ He ig dead, and he deserved to die! ”’ 

Then, turning to me, she added, “ Father, I 
leave the care of burying him to you; and, for 
my own part, I will charge myself with the ex- 
pense of having masses enough said for the re- 
pose of his sonl.” 

I ordered the body to be placed in a coffin, 
which I instructed the bearers to remove to the 
churchyard on a tumbril, in consequence of 
the great weight of the corpse, of the misty rain 
that was falling, and of the bad state of the 
roads. On Monday, the twelfth of November, 
at a quarter to six in the evening, the Marquis 
was buried in the parish church of Avon, near 
the font of holy water. The next day, the Queen 
sent one hundred livres, by two of her servants, 
for masses for the repose of his soul. 

Thus ends the extraordinary narrative of 
Father Le Bel. It is satisfactory to record, as 
some evidence of the progress of humanity, 
that the barbarous murder, committed under 
the sanction and authority of Queen Christina, 
which would have passed unnoticed in the feu- 
dal times, as an ordinary and legitimate exer- 
cise of a sovereign’s authority over a vassal, 
excited, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the utmost disgust and horror throughout 
Paris. The Prime Minister at that period, Car- 
dinal Mazarin, (by no means an over-scrupu- 
lous man, as all readers of French history 
know,) wrote officially to Christina, informing 
her that “a crime so atrocious as that which 
had just been committed under her sanction, in 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, must be consid- 
ered as a sufficient cause for banishing the 
Queen of Sweden from the court and dominions 
of his sovereign, who, in common with every 
honest man in the kingdom, felt horrified at the 
lawlees outrage which had just been committed 
on the soil of France.” 

To this letter Queen Christina sent the fol- 
lowing answer, which, as a specimen of spiteful 
effrontery, has probably never been matched : 

“MonsteurR Mazarin: Those who have com- 
municated to you the details of the death of my 
equerry, Monaldeschi, knew nothing at all about 
it. I think it highly absurd that you should 
have compromised so many people for the sake 
of informing yourself about one simple fact. 
Such a proceeding on your part, ridiculous as it 
is, does not, however, much astonish me. What 
I am amazed at is, that you, and the King 
your master, should bave dared to express disap- 
proval of what I have done, 

Understand, all of you—servants and masters, 
little people and great—that it was my sovereign 
pleasure to act as I did. I neither owe nor 
render an account of my actions to any one— 
least of all, to a bully like you. * * * 

“Tt may be well for yoa to know, and to re- 
port to any one whom you can get to listen to 
you, that Christina cares little for your court, 
and less still for you. When I want to revenge 
myself, I have no need of your formidable 
power to help me. My honor obliged me to 
act as I did. My will is my law, and you ought 
to know how to respect it. * * * Under- 
stand, if you please, that wherever I choose to 
live, there I am Queen; and that the men 
about me, rascals as they may be, are better 
than you and the myrmidons whom you keep 
in your service. * * * 

“Take my advice, Mazarin, and behave 
yourself for the future, so as to merit my favor; 
you cannot, for your own sake, be too anxious 
to deserve it. Heaven preserve you from ven- 
turing on any more disparaging remarks about 
my conduct! I shall hear of them, if I am at 
the other end of the world, for I have friends 
and followers in my service who are as un- 
scrupulous and as vigilant as any in yours, 
though it is probable enough that they are not 
quite so heavily bribed.” 

After replying to the Prime Minister of 
France in these terms, Christina was wise 
enough to leave the kingdom immediately. 

For three years more, she pursued her travels. 
At the expiration of that time, her cousin, the 
King of Sweden, in whose favor she had abdi- 
cated, died. She returned at once to her own 
country, with the object of possessing herself 
once more of the royal power. Here the pun- 
ishment of the merciless crime that she had 
sanctioned overtook her at last. The brave 
and honest people of Sweden refused to be gov- 
erned by the woman who had ordered the mur- 
der of Monaldeschi, and who had forsaken the 
national religion for which her father had died. 

Threatened with the loss of her revenues, as 
well as the loss of her sovereignty, if she re- 
mained in Sweden, the proud and merciless 
Christina yielded for the first time in her life. 
She resigned, once more, all right and title to 
the royal dignity, and left her native country 
for the last time. The final place of her retire- 
ment was Rome. She died there in the year 
sixteen hundred and eighty-nine. Even in the 
epitaph which she ordered to be placed on her 
tomb, the strange and daring character of the 
woman breaks out. The whole record of that 
wild, wondrous, wicked existence, was summed 
up, with stern brevity, in this one line: 

Curistiva Livep SeveNTY-TWO YEARS, 





Who ts a Gentleman ?—A gentleman is not 
merely a person acquainted with certain forms 
and conventionalities of life, easy and self-pos- 
sessed in society, able to speak, and act, and 
move in the world without awkwardness, and 
free from habits which are vulgar and in bad 
taste. A gentleman is something much be- 
yond this. - At the base of all his ease and re- 
finement and tact and power of pleasing, is 
the same spirit which lies at the root of every 
Christian virtue. It is the thoughtful desire 
of doing in every instance to others as he 
ought to desire that others should do unto him. 
He is constantly thinking, not indeed how he 
may give pleasure to others for the mere sense 
of pleasing, but how he can show them re- 
spect, how he may avoid hurting their feelings. 
When he is in society, he scrupulously ascer- 
tains the position of every one with whom he 
is brought into contact, that he may give to 
each his due honor. He studies how he may 
avoid touching upon any subject which may 
needlessly hurt their feelings—how he may ab- 
stain from any allusion which may call up a 
disagreeable or offensive association. A gen- 








to give, they would be for the Marquis’s life, 
and not for the hastening of his death. Hear- 


tleman never alludes to, never appears con- 
scious of, any personal defect, bodily deform- 








ity, inferiorty of talent, of rank, of reputation, 
in the person in whose society he is placed. 
He never assumes any superiority—never ridi- 
cules, never makes display of his own powers, 
or rank, or advantages; never indulges in hab- 
its which may be offensive to others. 


MR. SPURGEON’S PREACHING, 


The London Morning Post has a lengthy ac- 
count of one of Mr. Spurgeon’s exercises at the 


Surrey Music Hall, from which we make some 
extracts : 





THE COMPANY. 

_ It wants three-quarters of an hour to service 
time, and we have full leisure to look about us. 
The heat is overwhelming outside, but tke hall 
is excellently ventilated, and although hundreds 
are pouring in, and the place is becoming 
crammed, It ig not, as the popular phrase goes, 

to suffocation.” The admirable proportions 
of the hall, its lightness, and elegant arrange- 
ment throughout, draw forth enthusiastic com- 
menta on cvery side. The company—for it is 
scarcely a congregation in the religions sense 
of the word—is extremely well dressed—scarce- 
ly a shabbily-clad person to be seen. The body 
of the hall is filled with rich people of the mid- 
dle class—the stalls in the galleries with the 
aristocracy, arrayed as for a gala, and as mer- 
ry and chatty as ata fancy fair. Everything 
denotes that it is not the Lord’s day—that we 
are not at church, and are not assembled for 
religious worship. As the stalls fill, the coup 
@eeil is equal to that of the opera, and the 
buzz of conversation is quite as cheerful. Look- 
ing through one of the windows, we see the 
lake and a pasteboard representation of dis- 
tant mountain scenery, which, when remember- 
ed in connection with the various pyrotechnic 
displays witnessed by us in past days from that 
water's edge, adds greatly to the secularity of 
the occasion. This worldly effect is still further 
confirmed by observing how thoroughly every 
one seems to have left the thought of religion 
and worship behind him. A few seats to our 
right sits a gentleman, well known in the 
House of Commons, with his hat on, reading 
the Economist. Some one else immediately 
under our eye has the Examiner. The circum- 
stance is suggestive, and we count fourteen per- 
sons reading newspapers, and make a round 
guess that at least a hundred and fifty gentle- 
men keep their hats on. Never before did we 
feel so strongly the virtue and the reason of 
consecrated places. With the one exception, 
that nearly every one of the assembly was fur- 
nished with what might have been hymn book, 
prayer book, or Bible, there was nothing in the 
place, the company, or the occasion, to lead a 
stranger to suppose that anything like the 
worship of God had entered into the remotest 
contemplation of those present. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF MR. SPURGEON. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Spurgeon is 
not in his favor. Nature has not blessed him 
with a good development, as the physiologists 
would say: his aspect is forbidding, and the 
expression of his face betokens an inferior in- 
telleetual organization. He has a most power- 
fal voice, but a coarse provincial accent spoils 
much in it that is good. Thus he pronounces 
pray as preay, God as Gawd, holy as hauley, 
truth as ¢rooth. Although, however, vulgarity 
is the characteristic of his voice, signs of culti- 
vation are not wanting, and the h’s are never 
at fault. His loud notes are those of the actor, 
not of the orator; they are from use and 
knack, not from any actual suitability arising 
out of what he is saying, and are rather a man- 
nerism than a grace. Still the voice is clear 
and penetrating, and not a person in that vast 
assembly could fail to hear every word with 
perfect distinctness. 

SINGING. 
The prayer concluded, Mr. Spurgeon gave 
out the well-known hymn beginning— 
“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” 
He read it through, having first announced 
that the tune would be the “Old Hundredth,” 
and then read each verse separately, before it 
was sung. It is scarcely possible to give any 
idea of the sublime effect produced by those 
ten thousand voices, as they swelled the massive 
harmonies of that grand tune with a fullness of 
breath rarely heard. Af.er singing the second 
verse, Mr. Spurgeon said: “I will read the 
third verse, and you will sing the fourth, and 
let the uplifting of your voices be as the sound 
of many waters!” His audience responded to 
his wish. The words of the verse were: 
“We'll crowd Thy gates with thankful songs, 
High as the Heavens our voices raise: 
And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 

Shall fill Thy courts with sounding praise.” 
Most magnificent was the shout of praise that 
now went up. Not a voice was mute, save 
where occasionally some one’s nerves were 
overpowered by tae massive rolling chorus that 
rose on every side. Never did we so realize 
what congregational singing might become. 
It was an uplifting of voice and heart, such as 
one can hope to hear only a few times in the 
course of life. Much of this grand effect was 
no doubt owing to the majesty of the tune it- 
self—much to the fact that all the congregation 
knew it—something to the exciting effect of 
numbers—and perhaps not a little to the prac- 
tice of reading each verse before it is suug; a 
practice we have always thought a very reason- 
able one, especially amongst the poor and those 
who cannot read. 

THE SERMON. 

The text was in these words: “My soul, 
wait thou only upon my God, for my expecta- 
tion is from him.” He divided his subject into 
two parts—an exhortation and an expectation. 
The exhortation, “ My soul, wait thou only upon 
God.” The soul, he said, is the mainspring of 
the whole body. Keep that right with God, 
and all else will be right. The Christian soul 
is to wait upon God for the great object of life, 
for the means of life, for protection, and direc- 
tion. After much more in this kind, he select- 
ed Sir Walter Scott as an instance of one who 
had conspiciously erred through waiting upon 
worldly ambition, and not upon God. ‘“ What 
was his ambition?” said the speaker. “To 
be a laird, to found a family, to plant deep the 
roots of a great ancestral tree, whose boughs 
should stretch out into the earth, and whose 
fruit should be gathered by many generations. 
So he in effect said, ‘My soul, wait thou only 
upon novel-writing;’ and he succeeded. He 
founded his family, he reared his palace, he got 
him his title, and seemed to have his reward ; but, 
one day, one of those under-currents that run 
hidden along the course of trade ard specula- 
tion rose up to the surface, and, like a flood, 
swept all his wealth away, and overthrew his 
last and greatest hopes. Without entertaining 
the question as to the propriety and justice of 
this treatment of the great novelist’s charac- 
ter, there is no denying that it was eloquently 
and ably said. The company listened to it as 
to a powerful piece of declamation, and were 
with reluctance kept from applauding the 
speaker. 

INSTANCES OF HIS HUMOR. 

Afver stating a variety of cases in which 
some were anxidus for a competency, others 
for 8 great wealth, others for simple respect- 
ability, and others again for independence, 
pointing to different portions of his andi- 
ence as he spoke, as if certain that he could 
lay his finger upon the exact example in 
point, he broke out: “I know an independent 

entleman, whose income is 3s. 6d. a week! 

A roar of laughter showed the relish for pleas- 
antry.] It is parish pay, aud he lives upon it 
and enjoys it. For all else that he wants, he 
draws upon the bank of Faith, where he has a 
large credit, and his cheques are never dishon- 
ored. If you tell him that his pay is stopped, 
he will answer that he does not lay it to heart. 
He must live as long as his Heavenly Father 
orders, and to live he must have food; and if it 
come not from the parish, his Heavenly Father 
will send it from somewhere else.” 

Speaking of the duty of prayer in times of 
doubt, he said: “The proper way is to go to 
God straight at once, and before going to any- 
body else, and before you have made up your 
mind. People often come to me for advice— 
mostly young people—who ask me if I advise 
them to get married, [more laughter,] whereas 








everybody knows that that is a subject on which 
people do not like advice, and on which they 
make up their minds on their own account.” 
But the crowning piece of fun—that by which 
his performance on that day will be most re- 
mem bered—was towards the close of the dis- 
course, when the speaker proposed to treat of 
the second part of the text—“ My expectation 
is from him.” Looking significantly for a mo- 
ment, and pointing with his finger as if to some 
one on whom his eye had fixed, he said: “ You 
bave a grandfather, or an old grandmother, or 
& great aunt. She has some thousands of 
pounds. Of course, you do not care for them, 
but your affection for her is quite overwhelming. 
You torment her with your anxieties about her. 
Your frequent inquiries after her health, and 
the tenderness of your embraces, are extremely 
teazing. You are waiting upon her continu- 
ally. [Great laughter.] Why is this? Your 
expectation is from her. By-and-by, you will 
hear that that health you have so tenderly in- 
quired after is broken down, and then—that 
she is dead. You will mourn and grieve over 
her, and dress yourself in the deepest black ; but 
oh! there will be a magnificent consolation in 
those thousands of pounds that have come at 
last! [Laughter.] The Psalmist here bids 
you take a lesson trom the ways of the world.” 
THE SERMON ENDED. 

In the course of his closing remarks, Mr. 
Spurgeon alluded to many deeply-solemn sub- 
jects: to the hour of death, and to the Chris- 
tian’s expectation that angels would attend to 
bear away his spirit to heavenly joys; but the 
spirit of levity had done its work, and after the 
ludicrous sketch of the maiden aunt, the au- 
dience never recovered its propriety. It was 
felt that the performance was as good as over, 
and a restless rustling amongst the company 
induced Mr. Spurgeon to request them not to 
go until he had given them his blessing. Spread- 
out his arms, he invoked the dews of heaven 
and the grace of God upon every heart ; and in 
five minutes—thanks to the admirable contri- 
vance for egress—the whole of the vast throng 
were promenading by the lake, or stopping to 
admire the interior of the building, or patiently 
threading their way to the outer gates. Andso 
ended the most extraordinary substitute for 
Divine service that it ever fell to our lot to 
witness or to record. 

RESULTS. 

We readily accord to Mr. Spurgeon the pos- 
session of great powers, not the least of which 
is the power of making them appear greater by 
his great confidence; but, having conceded this, 
we must deny that, as at present exercised, those 
powers are likely to be of any permanent utility 
to the cause of religion. It is probable that 
his fame may continue to win him extensive 
support and large audiences, but, unless he 
change his style of preaching very consider- 
ably, he will always be in danger of bringing 
religion into contempt, and his hearers will 
come together, not for the better, but for the 
worse. We hear a great deal said in the pres- 
ent day about influencing the masses, and some 
have supposed that Mr. Spurgeon has a great 
talent in that way. To deny that he attracts 
huge assemblies would be absurd, but it yet re- 
mains to be seen what good is done. A great 
mass of people gathered together in a ball-room, 
to listen to a man whose chief recommendation 
is an eccentric disregard of conventional pro- 
priety and of the taste usually supposed to at- 
tend upon a good education, is not in itself a 
happy result at all, except in so far as these 
people are made wiser and better, But it is 
manifest, from the utter worldliness and ab- 
sence of devotion in the assembly, that religious 
improvement was not what they were in quest 
of. 

SPURGEON THE FASHION. 

“To hear Spurgeon” has become’s necessity 
of fashionable life. A well-known West End 
music-seller told us the other day that to pro- 
vide tickets “for Spurgeon” is as much a 
branch of his business as to supply tickets for 
the opera or the French theatre—that fashion- 
able ladies drive to his shop, and give orders at 
the same time for tickets for Albert Smith, Spur- 
geon, and Christy’s Minstrels. The behaviour 
of the company on Sunday, their undevout man 
ner, the absence of all religious spirit, com- 
pletely confirms the impression that these great 
Sunday gatheriogs are either a gigantic impos- 
ture or an egregicus mistake. Yet, there have 
been those who maintain that Mr. Spurgeon 
should be allowed to tell his funny j2kes and in- 
dulge in his coarse personalities in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
who hold up the clergy of the church to scorn, 
because they fail to attract the Jike crowds or 
produce the same excitement! But let not the 
clergy be beguiled into an imitation of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s peculiarities. Let them imitate his 
care in preparing his subject-matter, his apt- 
ness at illustration, his plainness of speech, and 
his courage. But let them eschew his vulgari- 
ties, his narrow mind, and his petty tricks of 
rhetoric. The public will do well not to rush 
to the conclusion that the gathering of crowds 
is a proof of genius, still less of Divine mission, 
or of Heaven-sent success. The truth is, that 
the Surrey Gardens entertainment is nothing 
more than a very pleasant kind of Sunday dis- 
sipation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Deap Sxor.—In his “Cyclopedia of Wit 
and Humor,” Mr. Burton quotes, from a work 
published in 1796, entitled “‘ Modern Chivalry,” 
the following reply to a challenge: “Sir, I 
have two objections to this duel matter. The 
one is, lest I should hurt you; and the other is, 
lest you should hurt me. I do not see what 
good it would do me to put a bullet through 
any part of your body. I could make no use 
of you when dead, for any culinary purpose, as 
I would a rabbit or a turkey. I am no canni- 
bal, to feed on the flesh of men. Why, then, 
shoot down a human creature, of which I can 
make no use? A buffalo would be better 
meat; for, though your flesh may be delicate 
and tender, yet it wants that firmness and con- 
sistency which takes and retains salt. At any 
rate, it would not be fit for long sea voyages. 
You might make a good barbecue, it is true, 
being of the nature of a raccoon or an opos- 
sum; but people are not in the habit of barbe- 
cuing anything human now. As to your hide, 
it is not worth taking off, being little better 
than that of a year-old colt.” 





Persian Lapies.—Though my knowledge of 
Persian ladies is merely information derived 
from hearsay—for I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of crossing the threshold of a zenana, 
and I probably never should have if I lived 
here all my life—I feel that it is incumbent on 
me to say something concerning them. Women 
of the villages, and many of the lower ranks in 
the towns, have little scruples at conversing 
with a stranger, and many even of the more re- 
spectable orders are not so shy as might be 
supposed. The mother and sister of my land- 
lord at Sheerauz often came to my quarters to 
talk with me, and generally laid aside their 
veils; and when I walked on the roof of the 
house, the women in the neighboring houses 
used to come up and stare at me, and were not 
particnlar. about concealing their faces when 
no one else was looking on. Ladies of rank 
are, however, far removed from the ken of or- 
uv mortal men; abroad, they are closely 
veiled, and sometimes guarded by attendants ; 
and at home, no one of the other sex beholds 
their faces, save their husbands, fathers, and 
young brothers. ed 

The life led by Persian ladies is listless and 
indolent, and to any civilized woman would be 
insufferable, monotonous, and insipid. Their 
duties are the superintendence of household af- 
fairs and the care of their children, and their 
amusements consist in visiting their female 
acquaintances and receiving their visits in turn ; 
witnessing the performance of female dancers, 
singers, and story-tellers ; playing in the gar- 
dens of their houses, smoking, and eating sweet- 
meats. Some play on the guitar, or other in- 
strument, and some are adepts in the arts of 
needlework and embroidery ; moat of them are 
skilful cooks and confectioners. 

Europeans are mistaken in entertaining the 
general notion that Oriental wives are mere 


slaves or pieces of furniture; that they are ill 
treated by their liege lords, cooped up in prison 
like harems. and denied every liberty and en- 
joyment. On the contrary, the husband. is 
usually very indulgecit to his wife, consults and 
takes her advice on matters of every descrip- 
tion, and is not unfrequently completely ruled 
by her; for I am told that the noble arts of 
hen-pecking, coaxing, and worrying, are fully 
as well understood and as often practiced in 
this country as by their fair sisters in any quar- 
ter of the globe. To mix in the society of men, 
and to walk abroad with the face exposed, are 
indelicacies to which no Eastern lady would 
submit ; they have no notion how any female 
of reputable character can allow herself to be 
stared at by every man she may happen to 
meet—Binning’s Travels in Ceylon and Persia, 

Dr. Watts anp HIS Patron.—In 1712, Dr. 
Watts was seized with a neryous fever, whic 
continued for many months, and from the effects 
of which his constitution never perfectly recov- 
ered. And then it was that Sir Thomas and 
Lady Abney, having tempted him out to their 
charming retreat at ‘'heobald’s, made him 
their prisoner for life, and converted a week’s 
visit into a delightful detention of five-and-thirty 
years. “ Here,” in the words of his biographer, 
Dr. Gibbons, “he enjoyed the uninterrupted 
demonstrations of the truest friendship. Here, 
without any care of his own, he had everything 
which could contribute to the enjoyment of 
life, and favor the unwearied pursuit of his 
studies. Here, he dwelt in a family, which, 
for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was 
a house of God. Here, he had the privilege 
of a country recess, the fragrant bower, the 
spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
advantages, to soothe his mind, and aid his 
restoration to health; to yield him, whenever 
he chose them, the most grateful intervals from 
his laborious studies, and enable him to return 
to them with redoubled vigor and delight.” 

In all the annals of hospitality there is hard- 
ly such another case. “A coalition,” as Dr. 
Johnson calls it, “a state in which the notions 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered 
by the perception of reciprocal benefits ;” and 
in which, it may be added, there must have 
been, on either side, a rare exemption from the 
foibles with which ordinary goodness is afflicted. 
The Abneys did not weary of their guest, nor 
did that guest, amidst unwonted luxuries, grow 
soft and idle; and as it was in the cheerful 
asylum which they opened to the shattered in- 
valid that most of the works were penned 
which now fill the six collective quartos, we 
are all of us debtors of the generous knight and 
his gentle lady; nor, we may well believe, is 
their labor of Icve forgotten by Him who, in 
the case of the least of His servants when sick, 
remembers those who visit them.— North Brit- 
ish Review. 

Nortx Carorina Wirness.—It must be con- 
fessed they sometimes meet with rare speci- 
mens of human nature in some of the courts of 
North Carolina. Here is a case recently re- 
ported in the Asheville Spectator. The writer 
gives jit under the head of “ Legal Preceed- 
ings: 

Action for work and labor done in cutting 
ditch on defendant’s land. Plea: Payment set 
off in bacon and corn meal. 

Plaintiff’s son on the stand. Recollects the 
ditching perfectly, but seems to have forgot all 
about the bacon. 

“You say your daddy did all this ditching. 
De you know what he got in pay for it?” in- 
quired Col. C. for defendant. 

“ He never got nothing, as ever I hearn on ; 
that’s what he never got,’’ answered the wit- 
ness. 

“Didn’t your daddy get corn and bacon 
from defendant in pay for that ditching? ” 

“Never heard of his getting no corn or ba- 
con.” 

“ What did your daddy and his family live on 
last summer ? ” 

“ Vittles, mostly.” 

“ What sort of victuals?” 

“ Well, meat and bread, and some whisky?” 

“ Where did he get that meat and bread ? ” 

“Well, fust from one, and fust from the 
other.” 

“ Didn’t he get some of it from defendant ?” 

“ He mought.” 

“T kuow he mought, but did he? that’s the 
question.” 

“ Well, he mought, and then again you know 
he moughtn’t.”’ 

(With considerable excitement, and in tones 
of thunder,) Answer the question, sir, and no 
more of this trifling with your oath. Did your 
daddy, or did he not, get corn and bacon from 
the defendant for ditching ? ” 

“Well, now, he mought; it don’t occur 
adzactly, you know.” 

Here his honor interferes, and, with a stern, 
judicial frown, addresses witness thus: 

‘‘ Witness, you must answer the question, or 
the court will be compelled to deal with you. 
Can’t you say yes or no?” 

“T reckon.” 

“ Well, then, answer yes or no. Did or did 
not your daddy get corn and bacon from the 
defendant at the time referred to?” inquired 
the Court. 

Now fully aroused and conscious of his 
danger— 

“Well, Judge, I can’t adzactly remember, 
you know, seein’ as how it’s all dun bin gone 
and eat up; but,” planting himself firmly, as 
one determined to out with it, “to the best of 
my reckerlection, if my memory serves me 
right, he mought, and then again he moughtn’t.” 

The plaintiff saved his bacon. Verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

A Lanptorp Ovtwitren.—A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press relates the following 
amusing anecdote of one of the citizens of Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. Ben. W. Morrison is 
the person spoken of, and is said to be one of 
those free-and-easy, good-hearted, humorous 
fellows, that are always ready to crack a joke 
or perpetrate a “ sell.” 

Some fifteen years ago, Ben was travelling 
in Butler county on professional business. The 
roads were intolerably bad, and, worst of all, 
the stage-drivers and landlord at a certain ho- 
tel, where they stopped for dinner, had an un- 
derstanding with each other, something like 
this: the passengers were taken in to dine, and 
when cleverly seated, the coach would furiously 
dash up to the door, and the driver would call 
for his passengers, stating that he could not 
delay a minute, on account of making his time. 
They would rush out, leaving their meals half 
finished, for fear of being left. For the half- 
finished meal they were charged half a dollar. 
The victuals were kept for the next load of pas- 
sengers, when the skinning process was re- 
peated, 

Ben had heard of this place, and when they 
arrived at the hotel, he set his wits to work, to 
see if he could not get the full value of his 
money. The bell rang for dinner, and the 
crowd rushed in. They had scarcely got com- 
fortably seated, when the coach reined up at 
the door, and the driver vociferously shouted— 

“Passengers all aboard! can’t wait but five 
minutes.” ; 

A general rush was made, but Ben sat still, 
and ate his dinner very composedly. The stage 
drove off and left him, but he seemed to care 
very little about it. / 

Having disposed of his dinner, he was enjoy- 
ing the luxury of a long nine in the side room, 
when the landlord approached him, saying— 

“T—I beg your pardon, sir; ,but did you see 
a set of silver tea-spoons on the table when you 
went to dinner?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“ Well, they are miesing—can’t be found.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Ben, “ one of the passen- 
gers gathered them up—I saw him do it.” 

“ Would you know him again?” gasped the 
landlord. 

“ Certainly I would,” replied Ben, with great 
coolness. ; 

“ Will you point him out to me, if I hitch up 
my horse and buggy, and overtake the stage? 

“ Certainly I will.” ’ 

Boniface was ready in a few minutes, and 





getting Ben in with him, drove like Jehu for 
seven miles, till he overtook the coach. He 


drove up alongside, and hailed the driver. The 


everybody wondered, to see the landlord covered 
with mud, and his horse foaming with sweat. 

Ben jumped out of the buggy, and got into 
the stage; when the driver, thinking that he 
had hired the landlord to bring him after, was 
on the point of driving off, when the latter 
yelled out— 

“Ts that passenger in there?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ben. 

“ Are you sure ?”’ 

“ Yea, sirree,” shouted our bachelor friend. 

“ Which one is it?” 

“ T’s me,” replied Ben, with a grin. 

“You!” thundered Boniface, “ what the 
devil did you do with them spoons?” 

“T put them in the coffee-pot, may it please 
your honor; you will find them all safe,” re- 
plied Ben, with a curious twinkle in his eye. 

“Sold, by ginger, by that darned Yankee!” 
yelled the landlord, while the passengers roared 
with laughter; and putting the whip to his 
horse, drove back, resolving to give the passen- 
gers ever afterwards ample time for dinner. 

ErecrricaL Crocxs.—A new set of time- 
keepers has been recently placed in the City 
Hall, New York, regulated by electrical ap- 
paratus. There are eight of them, and all are 
controlled by one; the machinery of which is 
contrived so as to break and unite an electrical 
circuit, at intervals of a second. This is ef- 
fected as follows: One of the pinions of the 
clock revolves every minute, carrying a “ break 
circuit wheel,” which is provided with thirty 
teeth tipped with platina, and thirty interve- 
ning spaces. This wheel is connected with one 
pole of the battery, and the other pole is joined 
to an elastic strip of platina, which is placed in 
such a position near the wheel as to touch the 
revolving teeth successively. At the point of 
touch the electrical circuit is joined, and at the 
space between the teeth it is broken—and by 
those alternating operations a corresponding 
movement is produced on similar wheels in the 
electrical clock. With each rupture and each 
cloasing of the circuit, the minute wheels of all 
the clocks are driven around one second, and 
when the machines are all in order they must 
show precisely the same time. The whole 
number of clocks provided for by the appro- 
priatiation ($3,000) are thirty. All the de- 
partments in the buidings about the Park will 
be furnished with these clocks, and one will 
probably be set up above the entrance of the 
City Hall, to be illuminated at night. 

Caivese Weppinc Crremonies—On the 
auspicious day itself, I hastened to witness the 
lady leave her mother’s home, about seven 
o’clock in the evening. She was in a little 
room, to which her earliest associations had 
been confined, surrounded by women and mat- 
rons, (her mother among them,) weeping and 
wailing. She had trimmed herself, powdered 
her face, roughed her lips, musked her robes, 
and, as she could afford them, displayed her 
finest jewels. Had she been too poor to have 
jewelry by her, she could readily have gup- 
plied herself at the nearest pawnbroker’s. At 
last the bridal chair was at the door, with chair- 
bearers and musicians. A concourse of spec- 
tators stood outside, eager, if not impatient, to 
catch a glimpse of the sin-niang, alias “the 
new woman.” 

After the procession was duly arranged, the 
bride was carried out of her room, as if vi e¢ 
armis, by her brothers, and she was placed in 
her nuptial sedan, seemingly in a helplesa con- 
dition. When carried out of her father’s house, 
she was lifted over a pan of lighted charcoal. 
This precaution was explained as necessary to 
prevent the lady carrying ff with ker all the 
good fortunes of the family; That is one in. 
terpretation, but there may be’ others equally 
absurd. The chair was capacious and elegant. 
The bride sat within, arrayed in a cloak fringed 
with tiny tinkling bells, and on her head she 
wore 4 singularly shaped hat, with a veil of 
beads, &c., that almost covered her face. Every 
symbol of gaiety was exhibited, identified with 
their notions of a wedding occasion, when, ac- 
cording to their phraseology, “the pbcenixes 
sing in harmony,” and compatible qith the 
bridegroom’s financer. 

The whole retinue hurried on amongst wind- 
ing streets lired with staring spectators, pre- 
ceded by men and boys with torches and crack- 
ers. By this time a meesenger had anrounced 
that the lady was “s-comin’,” and all was astir 
at the bridegroom’s, where the gates were 
opened to receive the gaudy banners, pink um- 
brellas, red boxes, avd other pieces of baggage, 
which heralded the rapid approach of the bride. 
Presently the chair-bearera rushed in. Three 
heavy crackers intimated that the bridal sedan 
had actually come. This conveyance was at- 
tended by four bridesmaids on foot, in black 
dresses and with pink sashes; but they were 
old women. A eingular-dressed mistress of 
ceremonies came out to accost the young bride, 
As she stepped out of her chair, a horse eaddle 
was laid on the floor, over which she had to 
stride. Her four maids supported the lady in 
passing into the inner apartments. Here she 
met the bridegroom, who, by the way, had to 
be searched for, and led out for introduction to 
his future companion—a farce sometimes play- 
ed at a Chinese wedding as if to denote ex- 
treme modesty, or timidity, on the part of the 
husband, in entering on his new responsibili- 
ties. 

The couple, 01 meeting, knelt down, and 
paid their religious devoirs to Heaven. Next, a 
document, with the aaameee contract, was 
publicly and distinctly read. Worship was 
then paid at the ancestral tablets of the hus- 
band’s family. After this, the pair was con- 
ducted into the bridal chamber, which was im- 
mediately crowded with friends and visiters. 
Here, standing side by side, two cups of wine 
and sirup, joined by a scarlet thread, were ex- 
changed between the couple. This part of the 
ceremony was concluded by what is called sah- 
chung, or throwing a plateful of various fruits, 
berries, and confections, among the crowd of 
spectators, who were eager to pick up what 
they could. On this, the bridegroom “ camo 
out of his chamber rejoicing.” The bride was 
detained within to be unveiled, and to change 
her upper dress, which by this time must have 
become excessively cumbersome. 

Fancy Work ror AmMAteurs.—The Buffalo 
Advertiser gives an account of a very curious 
method of preserving fruit, having received a 
pear covered over with a coat of copper by the 
electrotype process. Not only the surface of 
the pear, but the stem and bud, are covered 
with a smooth, even, and impervious copper 
surface. We are aware that many curious 
experiments of this nature have frequently 
been made, but should think that the idea 
might be almost indefinitely developed in ta- 
king casts of many organic objects now copied 
with great difficulty. There are many varie- 
ties of grasses, fruit, mosses, insects, or shell- 
fish, which might be grouped and coppered, or 
otherwise coated with metal, and which would 
serve as excellent models for artista. Boquets 
of this nature could be very easily made, not 
only by the professional electro-plater, but by 
any ingenious amateurs; and we are confident 
that those who have obtained the proper appa- 
ratus, and made a few successful experiments, 
would soon prefer this to any other branch of 
fancy work. Brackets or vases, surrounded 
with such imperishable ornaments, would, if 
tastefully designed, be most exquisite works of 
art. Naturalists could by this means bring 
from tropical countries, in perfectly sound con- 

dition, many fruits at present known only by 
drawings, or occasionally by the troublesome 
and bulky method of preservation in spirits. 

We have seen from time to time very tasteful 

ornaments made by the electrotype process, but 

do not think that people are generally aware of 

the ease with which it may be applied to such 

objects as those above described. 


At a Sunday-school examination, the teacher 
asked a boy whether he could forgive those who 
had wronged him. “Could you,” said the 
teacher, “forgive a boy, for example, who had 
insulted or struck you?” “Y-e-s, sir,” said the 
lad, slowly ; “ I—think—I—could, if he was 





bigger than I am.” 


G./ 


coach stopped, the driver looked frightened, and ° 
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moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build. | 
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ing,”-.corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
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paF- Our friends will please keep a watch for 
suepended banks, so as to send us rone of their 
issues if they can help it. Thus far, the New 
York and New England Banks (excepting 
those of Providence) continue to pay specie, 
and the State Banks of Obio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois, are yet firm. We hope they will remain so. 

Another thing. The pressure is as severe on 
publishers of newspapers as on other classes ; 
and we trust our friends will not neglect to re- 
new their subscriptions as they expire, and 
send us new subscribers whenever they can. 
We need all the aid in their way they can 
give us. 


————_ ->———— 


“THE REPUBLIC.” 


Tar Repvstic is the name of a new Repub- 
lican paper just commenced in Washington 
City. It is printed semi-weekly and weekly, 
and a daily, it is announced, will appear In the 
beginning of the next Congress. Mr. Weston 
is the publisher, and it is under the editorial 
care of himself and Daniel R. Goodloe, both 
good writers and advocates of the Republican 
cause. They hold some opinions, with which 
we do not concur; but they believe in the 
main principles of the Republican movement, 
are anxious for their establishment, and, we 
hope, will see in time the propriety of taking a 
more comprehensive view of the Question of 
Slavery than they have presented in their Pros- 
pectus. 

The fact that the paper is printed in the same 
building as the Era, and by Buell & Blanch- 
ard, so long our prioters, may lead to the sup- 
position that there is some connection between 
the two papers. We are sure that the editors 
of the Republic will be obliged to us, when we 
say, to prevent all misunderstanding, there is 
no connection whatsoever between them, other 
than that of neighborly courtesy, and a com- 
mon desire for the triumph of Free Principles. 
This statement is by no means uncalled for, 
as some people imagine that I have an interest 
in whatever goes out from the office of Buell & 
Blanchard. While they were printing the 
German paper, edited by Mr. Schmidt, I was 
repeatedly written to as if I were concerned in 
it. And the other day, a Southern exchange 
coolly announced to its readers that the Na- 
zional Era was advertised to be sold out, to 
satisfy the bail in the case of Chaplin. 





SECULAR AND SACRED LITERATURE — NEU- 
TRALITY, 


Some allusion has been made in the Era to 
the recent action of the Publishing Committee 
of the American Tract Society, respecting the 
publication of tracts on the subject of Slavery. 
At the last Anniversary, it was thought expe- 
dient, says the Committee, that certain duties 
as well as evils belonging to the relation of 
master aud slave should be discussed in the pub- 
lications of the Society, and confidence was ex- 
pressed that the Executive Committee would so 
manage the matter as to promote the usefulness 
of the Society throughout the country. At the 
time, the Publishing Committee had under con- 
sideration a Treatise on the “ Duties of Mas- 
ters,” composed of articles previously issued “ by 
brethren of various evangelical denominations 
of the South.” But one of the authors died, 
and two others, unwilling that anything from 
their pens on the subject should come out under 
a Northern imprint, interdicted the use of the 
tracis they had prepared. From all quarters 
of the South, “from the tried and fast friends 
of the Society” in that section, came strong ex- 
pressions of opinion, “that any publication of 
our press, bearing upon the topic of Slavery, even 
though of Southern authorship, and carefully 
kept within the terms of the resolutions of the 
Anniversary, could have no other effect than pre- 
cipitating the entire withdrawal of the South 
from co-operation with the Society.” 

For the purpose, therefore, of preventing 
schism, of collecting funds from all sections 
of the country, and of circulating tracts in both 
the Northern and Southern States, among 
Slaveholders and Non-Slaveholders, the Com- 
mittee resolved to discontinue the publication 
of the work under consideration, assuming the 
ground that it is inexpedient to issue anything 
from the Press of the Society bearing in any 
way upon the topic of Slavery. Its action will 
of course be considered by the Society at its 
next Anniversary, and it is not improbable that 
it may be sanctioned. 

Every organization has the instinct of self. 
preservation, It shrinks from whatever may 
impair its strength, circumscribe its means, limit 
its influence, or threaten it with division. From 
the consciousness of usefulness may grow its 
strongest temptation to compromise Truth. The 
American Tract Society claims to be a benefi- 
cent institution of the first rank. “Its accred- 
ited issues,” it boasts, “ contain the siftings of 
@ rich evangelical literature, in our own and in 
European lands—books on which God’s spirit 
has put his evident and gracious approval.”’ It 
is desirable to obtain for these the widest pos- 
sible circulation—to accomplish this, we must 
have money, and free course in all sections of 
the country. We are anxious to raise funds 
from all classes, and to find readers among all. 
Let us therefore exclude topics which may tend 
to counteract this two-fold object. 

This is prudent, and prudence, although not 
the highest virtue, is still commendable. The 
policy of the Publishing Committee of the Tract 
Society is just like that of some of the secular 
Publishers of New York, who, unwilling to be 
proscribed in any section, exclude from their 
issues whatever may offend any. But, in this 
case, it is neither Christian nor heroic. The 
American Tract Society, as we understand it, 
is organized for the purpose of disseminating, 
in a cheap way, publications on the doctrines 
commonly received among what are called 
“evangelical sects,” and on Christianity as ap- 
plied to practical life under all its forms. If 
it studiously ignores any one of those doctrines, 
‘we suppose it is disloyal to its constitution. If 
it cmits to oppose any evil, or inculcate any duty, 
recognised by Christianity, it is false to its trust, 

no matter what may be its motive. 

But, who is to decide with regard to the doc- 
trine, or duty? The majority. If a question 
ig raised as to the fitness of any topic for dis- 
cussion, the majority muat settle it, Suppose 
that topic be Slavery: it is proposed to prohibit 
2 tract on the duty of teaching slaves to read 
the Bible for themselves, on the duty of regard- 
ing the marriage of slaves as sacred, on the 
inhumanity of selling children from their pa- 
rents, and so breaking up by violence the fam- 
ily relation. Such topics must not be discuss- 

ed in our publications, says one party: if your 
issues bear upon them, the entire South will 


withdraw from you; you will be able to make 


no more collections in that region; Southern 
People will not only reject those publications, 
but all the “accredited issues,” heretofore ac- 
ceptable, “the siftings of the rich evangelical 
literature of our own and other lands ”—you 
will split the Scciety, reduce its resources, im- 
pair its usefulness. 


| ally wrong, the Society is bound to con- 


demn—its issues must faithfully embody all 
Christian Truth in its application to all Human 
Relations. ‘It cannot ignore the moral char- 
acter of Slavery, without keeping back a large 
part of Christian Truths, and thus proving 
false to its Constitution and its professions. If 
those who hold these views believe Slavery 
to be a moral wrong, and the parent of many 
moral wrongs, they cannot consent that the So- 
ciety shall keep silence: if the other party 
does not believe Slavery a moral wrong, and 
the parent of moral wrongs, it ought to insist 
either upon the policy of silence, or on the ex- 
pediency of issuing tracts in its support. 
There can be no compromise between the two 
parties, without a sacrifice of conscience on 
one side or the other. Let them first have a 
full interchange of opinions and arguments on 
the subject, and, failing to agree, manfully de- 
cide by vote what views shall control the Soci- 
ety. If the friends of Freedom have the ma- 
jority, let them act out their own conscientious 
convictions, and let their opponents act upon 
theirs. How absurd this perpetual effort, to 
harmonize contradictions! “How can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” Could 
ycu expect two upright and honorable publish- 
ers, one of Anti-Slavery, the other of Pro-Sla- 
very views, to form a partnership for the pur- 
pose of promoting the establishment of a Na- 
tional Literature ? 

The determination of leading Southern 
men is, to have a Sohihern Literature. They 
have taken measures to prepare such school 
books, and to foster such publications, as shall 
not only not contain a word suggestive of hos- 
tility to Slavery, but shall treat it as the best 
form of civilization; and they are engaged in 
expurgating standard works going into the 
hands of the young, so asto leave them in igno- 
rance of the world’s protest against Slavery. 
This is logical. They act like men in earnest, a8 
if they believed all they have written of the fail. 
ure of Free Society. Should we, who hate op- 
pression, repudiate the despotic principle, be 
lieve in the natural and inalienable rights of 
man, understand the superiority of free labor 
and free institutions, do less than they-—trim, 
and compromise, and stifle our noblest thoughts 
and words, lest we forfeit the support of the 
friends of Slavery? Are we willing, by our 
silence and connivance, to make ourselves their 
allies, in the new enterprise of establishing a 
Literature for Slavery? 

Let them be true to their convictions—let 
us be true to ours. If we cannot propa- 
gate ideas of Freedom in the South, we can 
maintain them in the North. We hold that 
Slavery is inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, with the progress of the age, with the 
fundamental principles of Republicanism, with 
our Free Institutions. It is not incumbent on 
us to present these views formally, in all our 
publications, or become systematic propagard- 
ists, but our Literature of whatever kind 
should be not only in harmony with them, but 
take its complexion from them. The world’s 
Literature so far has been inimical to Slavery, 
and it is too late in the day for even the Tract 
Society to neutralize this hostility, and strike it 
dumb before oppression. “The siftings of 
rich evangelical literature” may again be sift- 
ed so as to get rid of every grain instinct with 
liberty, but men will turn away in disgust from 
the insipid trash, and find in the divine human- 
ities of Dickens and Stowe gratification for 
their nobler tastes. 

If Christianity is not a friend to Liberty and 
foe to Slavery; if it have nothing to say in 
support of the rights of a man to himself, to his 
labor, to his free thought and action; nothing 
to say in support of the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relation, and of the Family Institution ; 
nothing to say for the enlightenment and ele- 
vation of all men; nothing to say for the rights 
of the poor, and against the oppressions of the 
powerful, by all means let the American Tract 
Society keep silence upon all these topics, deal- 
ing alone with the dogmas of original sin and 
eternal punishment, preaching against gay ap- 
parel, dancing, and worldly amusements—fit 
representatives of a voiceless, heartless Christi- 
anity: but, if Christ’s religion be the oppo- 
site of all this, what right has that Society 
to tithe mint, and rue, and cummin, and evade 
the weightier matters, Truth, Justice, and 
Mercy ? 

The question between Freedom and Slavery, 
between Free and Slave Institutions, between 
Free and Slave Labor, is too momentous, too 
far reaching in its bearings, too intimately 
associated with all sccial, political, ecclesiasti- 
cal relations in this country, to be ignored or 
compromised anywhere. We need not quarrel 
or fight about it, but let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his owa mind, and then honestly act 
out his convictions. Neutrality is unmanly— 
nay, worse—it i3 treason to great interesis. If 
the South is right, we are fearfully wrong—if 
we are right, the South is fearfully wrong. True 
and inteligent friends of both will take sidcs 
with one or the other—for Freedom or Siavery: 
trimmers, time-servers, cowards, short-sighted 
friends, will try to maintain neutrality, in other 
words, to make fair weather with both, and do 
nothing for the promotion of the great inter- 
ests of either. 


—_———_2»—_—_—_ 


THE MONETARY CRISIS, 


Everybody is talking of the money crisis, and 
with reason, for everybody is a sufferer, to a 
greater or less extent. Over trading, Western 
land and railroad speculations, extravagance, 
and paper-money expansion, are the principal 
causes. Money has been taken from the legit- 
imate channels of business, and buried in wild 
lands and unproductive railroads: Trade has 
been carried on upon a fictitious basis: Banks 
have issued more bills, and granted more credit, 
and speculated more, than their means justi- 
fied; and the rule generally has been, living 
beyond our means. So, now there is a crash— 
merchants failing for millions—banks suspend- 
ing—a panic prevailing—all confidence gone. 
The banks generally of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Wheeling, Washington, and 
Providence, have suspended: The Western 
banks, we fear, will be obliged to follow: The 
New York and New England banks (with the 
exception of those of Providence) pay all de- 
mands, and are represented as equal to all 
emergencies. 

This severe pressure will of course pass 
away, and the country will not ultimately be 
the loser. Rotten banks will disappear—good 
banks will learn to be more prudent, at least 
for some years—wild speculation will be tamed 
for a time—confidence will gradually be re- 
stored—we shall have a better currency, and 
the vast surplus of products of the country will 
at last make everybody feel easier and more 
comfortable. 

An exchange remarks: 


“Fortunate it is at this time that Western 
produce is in demand, both for domestic and 
foreign consumption. Prices are depressed, 
but even at present quotations the Western 
farmers will become rich. If they cannot get 
one dollar and a half or one dollar and seven- 
ty-five cents for their wheat per bushel, they 
will be glad to get (and grow rich upon) seven- 
ty-five cents or one dollar per bushel.” 





this title, published in Boston. 


“Srraicut Repvusrican.’— We have re- 
ceived the first number of a neat journal with 
i It is a cam- 
paign paper, wé believe, and advocates the 
views cf those Republicans in Massachusetts 


VOTING IN KANSAS. 


Rosepapr, K.T., Sept. 7, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

We heartily congratulate you upon the fact, 
that the policy that for walle past you have 
so earnestly and independently advocated for 
the fertherance of the Free State cause in 
Kansas, has at length triumphantly prevacled— 
the people 'in Mass and Delegate Convention 
held recently at Grasshopper Falls, unanimous- 
ly adopting the same, and resolving to take 
part in the October election, and make an 
effort to obtain possession of the Territorial 
Legislature. Many of the most true-hearted 
Free State men in Kansas have all along fa- 
vored this movement—but some of those who 
held the leading strings of the party have tried 
to drive them from the position, by denouncing 
them as traitors to the cause of Freedom, and 
proscribing them (becaue they dared to think 
for themselves) as “ Pro-Slavery” tools of the 
Democracy. These “leaders” have seemed 
determined to force the Free State cause into 
the “‘ Circumlocution Office,” but their favorite 
policy of “ how not to do it” did not take at all 
with our intelligent and reflective community, 
and it was very gratifying to see these “ cir- 
cumlocutionists” wheel round ieto “rank and 
file” when they found the popular voice deci- 
ding in favor of the measures they had con- 
demned, 

Many anticipate a warm time at the election, 
but we hope and trust that Gov. Walker will 
redeem his pledges to us, and then we doubt 
not that our cause will triumph, and 9 perma- 
nent peace be inaugurated in Kansas. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
We must confess our gratification at the new 
position taken by the F'ree State voters of Kan- 
sas. Our only regret is, that they did not 
adopt it in regard to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. It was objected by them in that case 
that, voting under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the spurious Legislature, they would 
recognise the authority of a body which they 
had denounced as having no authority, and 
that the disabilities imposed on them were such 
as to secure the power to their adversaries. 
It would seem as if these objections had been re- 
considered and set aside. The Territorial elec- 
tion to be held in October will be conducted 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
spurious Legislature; and the apportionment 
made by it is unfair, being evidently intended 
to disable the power of the Free State men. 
But, as the alternative is to vote, or to submit 
without a struggle, they have determined to 
vote. Everybody knows that they have not 
changed they opinions concerning the illegiti- 
imacy of the so-called Legislature. They still 
regard it as the offspring of usurpation, with- 
out lawful authority, but it is a Legislature de. 
facto, though not of right; they conform their 
action to a fact, still protesting against the 
usurpation and fraud which gave it birth. As 
to disabilities, what else can they expect? 
They must encouter these just so long as their 
opponents have the power. If they wait, inact- 
ive, till the Pro-Slavery Party consent to give 
them a fair field, they will wait forever. No 
matter what the disadvantage they labor under, 
they must engage in the struggle, or lie down 
like slaves at the feet of their masters. They 
may not succeed this time, but let them try it 
again. They will have organized, ascertained 
their numbers, learned to confide in each other, 
determined how much the real, how much the 
factitious strength of the enemy, and caused 
an exposure of the fraudulent management by 
which they were defeated. If they are five to 
one, as some claim, if two to one, nay, if they 
have simply a decided majority, firmness and 
perseverance will at last give them the victory. 
What other course can they pursue? Sub- 
mit and protest? No party was ever held to- 
gether by such a policy. If adopted, in less 
than two years there would be no Free State 
organization in Kansas. Would you fight? 
Whom? What? Not the Territorial officers, 
not the Territorial Government, but the United 
States, the Federal Government, with its treas- 
ures and arms, wielded by your enemies. You 
never were prepared for this, you are not now. 
He who advises such a course, on the supposi- 
tion that the People of the States who sympa- 
thize with you will rush to the rescue, is a mad- 
man, or worse. 
Organize, then, and vote. Perfect your or- 
ganization, vote again, and stick to it, till you 
have wrung power out of the hands of your 
opponents. And yet, we cannot go quite so 
far as the N. Y. Tribune, which, last summer 
an opponent of the voting policy, now goes all 
lengths in support of it. 
“We trust few (Free State men) will be re- 
pelled by their natural repugnance to paying 
the tax imposed on them by the Border Ruffian 
usurpers. Let them pay anything, do any- 
thing, to wrest the weapon of legality out of 
the hands of their oppressors.” 
Weshould say, “let them pay anything,” but 
not, “let them do anything.” For example: 
should an unconstitutional oath to support the 
Fugitive Slave Act be required as a condition 
to vote, we should say, Let them reject it, and 
then, erect their own polls, cast their votes at 
them, make an accurate record, and then for- 
ward to Congress a memorial embodying all 


legality out of the hands of their oppressors,” 
is it right or necessary to violate one’s con- 
science, to swear to support what we intend not 
to support. It is quite possible to be practical, 
and yet always right. 

Nor can we agree with our cotemporary as 
to the alternative he presents, should the Free 
State men fail at this election : 

“ Should they fail in this effort, through the 
frauds of their adversaries or otherwise, their 
only remaining choice would seem to lie be- 
tween civil war and submitting to see Kansas 
enter the Union as a slave State.” 

We cannot see how civil war is to prevent 
such a result, unless it should go so far as to 
break up the next Congress; nor should the 
admission of Kansas into the Union as a slave 
State, lamentable as such an act would be, be 


the question. True, the Constitution may con- 
tain clauses prohibiting emancipation without 
the consent of the owner, and throw as many 
obetacles as possible in the way of amendments, 
but the power of numbers, steadily exerted, 
must in the end prevail. Kansas, even if ad- 


the Free State party be as large as it is repre- 
sented, and if it be true to itself. With the 


would then be the popular will. 


must come back to the ballot-box. 


must, in the long run, carry the day. 





* 


takes place. 








‘be reply is obvious, Whatever ig mor: 


who cannot support Mr, Banks for Governor. 


tution, 


the facts. Not even “to wrest the weapon of 


for a moment considered a final settlement of 


mitted as a slave State, cannot remain so, if 


accessions it may receive from the free States, 
it would in time inevitably obtain the control 
of the popular vote and the legislative power, 
and find a legitimate way to carry out what 


After all, turn the question as we may, we 
That is 
the chosen instrument of freemen. The party 
that can poll the greatest number of votes 


PewnsyLvanta.—In leas than a fortnight, 
the general State election of Pennsylvania 
A Governor, Canal Commission- 
er, two Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
members of the Legislature, are to be elected, 
and important constitutional amendments are 
to be voted upon. It is in a variety of respects 
& very important election, and an occasion 
which should call forth the energies of every 
Anti-Slavery man in Pennsylvania. Let not 
the election be lost through the remissness of 
any Republican. Let not thousands stay away 
from the polls, and thus give victory to the Ad- 
ministrationists by default. Every Republican 
State victory now helps the cause in Kansas, 
and will serve to deter the Administration and 
Congress from approving a fraudulent Consti- 


JUDGE ELMORE UPON KANSAS. 


The Kansas Note Book, published at Tecum- 
seh, contains an important communication, 
signed “ Scipio,” upon the state of Kansas, 
We learn from the Montgomery (Ala.) Gazette, 
that the communication was written by Judge 
Elmore, of Kansas; and it is the more interest- 
ing and important, coming from a Southern 
official in the Territory. The Gazette says: 

“ Ag the views of leading Southern men in 


could obtain them. Last week, we were ena- 
bled to state the position of General Whitfield. 
To-day we present the views of Judge Elmore, 
formerly of this city, whose article over the sig- 
nature of “Scipio,” from the Tecumseh Note 
Book, his numerous friends in this State will 
read with much interest. It will be borne in 
mind that he is a member of the Constitutional 
Convéntion now in session.” 


We quote a few paragraphs, which are the 
most important in Judge Elmore’s communica- 
tion. After stating, with emphasis, that he is 
not a champion or apologist of Gov. Walker, the 
Judge proceeds to reply tothe enemies of Gov. 
Walker in the South : 

“They charge him, first, with haviug ad- 
vised the Convention, which is about to assem- 
ble to form a State Constitution, to submit it to 
the people; and they seem to be laboring un- 
der the impression that by the term people, he 
intends to say that it should be submitted to a 
direct vote of all the people who may happen to 
be in the Territory en the day of its submission. 
I do not understand Governor Walker as oceu- 
pying any such a position; nor can I well see 
others come to that conclusion, from the lan- 
guage in which the sentence is couched. IJ up- 
derstand Governor Walker to mean that, after 
the Constitution has been formed, it shall be 
submitted to the then bona fide citizens of Kan- 
sas, not the people in Kansas.” 

The Judge then gives his opinion upon an 
important point : e 

“ And now the question arises, who are citi- 
zeus of Kansas? I say, unhesitatingly, that 
those are citizens who have been in the Tervi- 
tory that length of time recognised by law to 
entitle them to vote for Delegate to Congress, 
members of the Legislature, the payment of 
taxes, working on the public roads, &c. TI un- 
derstand that it takes all these to acquire citi- 
zenship.” 

“ Payment of taxes” is to be made an essen- 
tial qualification of a voter in Kansas. We think 
there can be no doubt of this; and the Free 
State men in that Territory may as well qualify 
themselves (under protest) at once. We quote 
further from the letter : 


“ This I conceive to be Gov. Walker’s posi- 
tion. If we are correct, then I say that Gov. 
Walker is right. To this proposition I cannot 
see how my Southern friends can object. To 
say that the Constitution should not be sub- 
mitted, or that, if submitted, it should be foi a 
vote of the registered votere only, is simply an 
absurdity; under that rule, and a strict con- 
struction of the Jaw, not one-half of the actual 
citizens of the Territory, for the last twelve 
months, would be allowed a vote; then, shou!d 
the negligence of officers disfranchise the citi- 
zens of the Territory? I think not. But to 
the question, for whom and for whose benefit 
is a Constitution formed? The people’s? 
Then, if the citizens are to be affected by it, 
they are the proper persons to determine their 
system of Government. But they say that 
those only should vote who had a veice in 
electing the delegates to form that Constitution, 
for the delegates then elected represented the 
will of the majorities, and that a majority shall 
determine this matter. That mejorities shall 
rule, we all acknowledge ; but suppose that the 
Convention which meets in September deter- 
mine not to submit the Constitution formed until 
December or January next, and at that time 
those only are to vote whose names appear on 
the registry of last March. You certainly can- 
not say that a majority of the citizens of Kan- 
sas at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, voted for the same. Consequently, you 
cannot have a Constitution representing the 
will of the majority at the time of its adoption. 
You may have the Constitution representing 
the will and opinions of a majority of the people 
one or two years ago. According to that doc- 
trine, if the Legislature had ordered an elec- 
tion for a Constitutional Convention two years 
ago, and one had been agreed upon, but Con- 
gress, for some reason, had declined accepting 
it up to the present time, although nineteen- 
twentieths of the actual citizens were now op- 
posed to it, it would be impossible for them to 
change it; and thus you see, at once, the Con- 
stitution so formed would not be a Constitu- 
tion representing the voice of the people at all ; 
for if the people that were here in March 
last have the right to form our Constitution 
for us, the people here two years ago had 
the same right, if the Legislature had only 
ordered it. Then we say that every man, who 
by law is entitled to vote for Delegates to Con- 
gress, or Legislators, and subject to taxation 
at the time of its submission, should be entitled 
to vote for or against the Constitution ; these 
things being the pre-requisites of citizenship.” 

Our readers will observe that Judge Elmore 
is indirectly in favor of the submission of the 
proposed Constitution to the legal voters of 
Kansas—according to his construction of the 
laws. He admits that it would be grossly un- 
fair to refer the Constitution to registered voters 
only, for the officers of the Territory have neg- 
lected their duty—‘ then should the negligence 
of officers disfranchise the citizens of the Ter- 
ritory?” A pertinent question, and well put 
by Judge Elmore. We are glad to see his let- 
ter in our Southern exchanges, and hope that 
the Pro-Slavery citizens of Kansas and the Bor- 
der Ruffians of Missouri will ponder it well. 
The “ prerequisites of citizenship,” stated so 
dogmatically in the letter, may be questionable, 
but we shall be thankful if Judge Elmore can 
bring the enemies of Freedom in Kansas to 
subscribe to his opinions on other points at 
igsue. 





Compensatep Emanciration.—The South- 
ern press universally ridicules the idea of a 
compensated emancipation. The subjoined 
paragraphs, which we cut from the New Or- 
leans Delia, are a fair sample of the South- 
ern press upon this subject : 


“ Why, Messrs, Philanthropists, the produc- 
tive value of the slaves you propose to pur- 


cotton alone, is not less than $150,000,000 per 
year, about one sixth of the aggregate amount 
of your extremely liberal offer, You tender 
the price of only six out of thirty crops of cot- 
ton for which one generation of slaves is good 
for. But, worse than that, you would pay the 
greater part of the compensation out of the 
pockets of the slaveholders themselves; for 
while they have an equal interest in the public 
lands, they contribute over two-thirds of the 
surplus revenue. Candidly, gentlemen, your 
Down-Kast proclivities to drive a bargain must 
have got the better of your sense of justice as 
well as propriety. 

“The truth is, there never was a more ab- 
surd and impractical idea than that of pur- 
chasing universal negro freedom with Govern- 
ment funds, even leaving out of question the 
patent unconstitutionality of the thing. To- 
ward such an object the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands would be a mere driblet, not worth 
mentioning. The aggregate value of-Southern 
slaves at present prices can be scarcely less 
than $2,000,000,000, and, at the lowest val- 
uation, not less than $1,500,000,000. Ad. 
mitting (which is not admissible) that the sur- 
plus revenue should continue at what it was in 
the last fiscal year, namely, about $20,000,000, 
and it would require fully seventy-five years to 
carry the wonderful project of compensation 
into execution—a period that would witness 
the extinction of two generations of Anti-Sla- 
very agitators before it saw the final extinction 
of Slavery in the United States. But, in the 
mean time, the sources of revenue would be 
drying up as emancipation proceeded. The 


Southern staples, from which are derived about 
three-fourths of the ‘revenue, would soon re- 
duce the surplus to nothing; and if the pro- 
cess continued, it would in due time exhaust 
the revenue derived from duties on imports 
nearly altogether.” 


These may not be the opinions of the inhab- 





Kansas have been anxiously looked for, we | 
have given them to the public whenever we | 


chase, for one year alone, and in the article of 


withdrawal of labor from the cultivation of 


aware, but they are of nearly or quite all the 
other States in the South. 


CREDIT GIVEN TO THE “ ABOLITIONISTS.” 


It is not often that we find a South>rn jour- 
nal willing to award any degree of credit to 
Anti-Slavery men or “ Abolitionists,” 23 Pro- 
Slavery writers invariably style all men not 
friendly to the institution of Negro Slavery. 
But it seems that this unfortunate class of citi- 
zens have really accomplished some good—that 
they deserve a little credit—ard the Richmond 
South awards it in the following language : 


“Slowly, perhaps, but surely enough, is the 
Southern mind working itself clear of every 
traditional prejudice against Slavery. May be, 
if the Abolitionists had let us alone, we might 
never have ventured to explore the foundations 
of our system of society, and might still cower 
under the self-accusing conviction that it is in- 
compatible with reason and justice. But the 
Abolitionists forced us to the alternative of 
abandoning Slavery or defending it upon prin- 
ciple; and the result is an unquestioning and 
universal assent to the proposition that the in- 
stitutions of the South are in perfect harmony 
with the acknowledged rights and the obvious 
loterests of humanity. This is a great step in 
advance. Our conscience is clear; our judg- 
ment is satisfied, At last Slavery is placed 
upon an impregnable basis, and we neither 
shrink from its support, nor attempt to excuse 
it by timid apologies. This is the triumph of 
an earnest spirit of inquiry, and of a philosophy 
which fearlessly follows out the conclusions of 
logic. We stand now upon an elevation from 
which we may exultingly look back upon re- 
canted error and exploded prejudice.” 


If these statements are correct, what a debt 
of gratitude the South owes “the Abolition- 
isis!” Previous to their officious and inter- 
meddling agitation, even in the South there 
was a general feeling of guilt in regard to Sla- 
very. It was secretly believed, after all, that 
to take a man by force, and compel him to la- 
bor without wages, was a wicked, unchristian 
act. But, now, after examining the question 
thoroughly in self-defence, the South is happy 
to find that Slavery is right. It does not in- 
teriere with “ acknowledged rights,” and it is 
favorable to the “ interests of humanity,” and, 
what is better still, a “universal assent” is 
given to these propositions in the Slave States. 

The old cry, that Anti-Slavery agitation has 
worked ill to the slaves and to the South, is 
then no longer reasonable, for it has placed the 
institution upon “ an impregnable basis.” 

It seems, however, that the South is not yet 
completely satisfied with the workings of Sla- 
very. Says the Richmond journal, quoted 
from above : 


“Tn some measure the mind of the South is 
still fettered by the fallacies of an unenlighten- 
ed age; and until it entirely escapes from the 
bondage, there should be no pause in the work 
of discussion and agitation. 

In the South, at least, nobody will now ven- 
ture to contend that Slavery wants the support 
of right and reason; but very frequently we 
hear intelligent people deny that it can subsist 
in @ certain climate, or hold its own against the 
rivalry of hireling labor. Although these falla- 
cies do not strike at the root of the institution, 
they are yet of sufficient importance to justify 
a formal refutation. 

“The idea that the slave labor of the South 
cannot compete with the hireling labor of the 
North, is the inference of a narrow and super- 
ficial observation. People see hireling labor 
in exclusive possession of the Northern States, 
and without more inquiry they conclude that 
slave labor has been driven from the field by a 
legitimate rivalry. Is such the case? Is it 
true, that the two interests contend in fair com- 
petition? Was Slavery allowed equal advan- 
tages inthe North? * * * 

“ Since, then, slave labor is’not allowed a fair 
competition with hireling labor—since the one 
interest is embarrassed by every sort of burden 
and impediment, and the other is free from all 
hindrance, and assisted by every advantage— 
since the Northern States will not permit Sla- 
very to try its chances on their soil, while they 
claim and enjoy an equal rivalry for their sys- 
tem in the South—since these things are so, 
how can anybody venture to affirm that slave 
labor is incapable of sustaining itself in the 
contest with hireling labor? Are we not rather 
driven to the conclusion that the productive 
energies of hireling labor are inferior to the 
productive energies of slave labor, when we 
discover that, despite so great a disparity of 
advantages, the social system of the South not 
only holds its own, but is stronger, more secure, 
and more aggressive, than at any former period 
of its history ?”’ 

We do not propose here to reply to these 
statements—for they are mere statements, un- 
supported by facts. If the Southern planters 
are still “fettered by the fallacies of an unen- 
lightened age,” it strikes us that ¢his is not the 
way to undeceive them. Give them facts, 
Prove to them that the South is richer with 
slave labor than the North with free labor. Go to 
the census reports, and compute the wealth and 
prosperity of the two sections of the country. 
This is an impossible task, and assertion must 
answer in the place of evidence, 





Kansas.—The U.S. troops have left Law- 
rence for Utah. The remaining forces will 
quarter at l’ort Leavenworth. The troops just 
started for Salt Lake will probably have a ter- 
rible time of it, they are so late in the season 
for an overland expedition. It is reported that 
Governor Walker dislikes the removal of the 
regiment which was at Lawrence. The Kan- 
gas correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
writes : 


“ Walker threatens to resign, unless he can 
have back his troops, and this identical regi- 
ment. Rumor says he has gone down the 
river, on his way to Washington. Of that you 
will know before this can reach you. Wo think 
better of Walker than we did a few weeks since. 
I verily believe he is bent on better things than 
we have given him credit for—far juster things 
than the fire-eaters who control this United 
States Administration are willing should be 
done. They are attempting to crush him. They 
want no Governor, with U. S. troops and a repu- 
tation to sustain, between them and their prey. 
They want another Woodson, with a proclama- 
tion for Territorial militia, and that they hope 
to have in Stanton. Like Geary, his successor 
will need the troops for his body guard. Like 
Geary, he is learning that there is no middle 
ground between ruffianism and absolute jus- 
tice; between the reign of the blue lodges of 
Missouri and that of the free people of Kansas ; 
between a murderous, whisky-drinking oligar- 
chy and popular sovereignty. I believe he 
will goon be forced to show himself on the right 
side in toto, relying on the people of the Terri- 
tory to suatain him, or resign, if he has not 
done so already.” 


Oo 


CRAWFORD, THE ScuLrpTor.—The Richmond 
Enquirer publishes a foreign letter, giving 
some interesting facts respecting Mr. Crawford. 
It seems that the sculptor is rapidly sinking to 
the grave. We quote a paragraph or two: 


‘Mr. Crawford’s health for several weeks 
past has been such as to require Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s constant attention, and she has not been 
able to write you herself, and it is at her desire 
I now beg to inform you of the progress of the 
two statues of ‘Mason’ and ‘ Marshall,’ which 
were commenced last autumn, on Mr. Craw- 
ford’s return, from his models. The former 
only required a few days’ labor to finish when 
I left Kome, early in July, and, I think, must 
be finished in plaster by this time. 

“ The figure of ‘Marshall’ stands waiting for 
the head. The vessel which took the bust from 
New York has met with disasters, and been to 
Bermuda in distress, but, I hope, has reached 
Marseilles by ttis time. 

“ As all hopes of Mr. Crawford’s ever re- 
suming his labors have passed away, arrange- 
ments have been made to have all his contracts 
fulfilled, where designs and models have been 
made; and every care will be taken that no 
work leaves his studio that would jeopard his 
fair fame. 

“ A statement from Professor Gibson has ap- 
peared, saying the brain of Mr. Crawford was 
addled, and ‘become a mass of morbid degen- 





tants of such slave States as Missouri and Del- 


eration.’ This is not true. He suffered in- 
tense pain in Rome and Paris from the pressure 





of the tumor ou the brain, which pressure was 
| removed soon after he went to London, in 
March Jast, and since which he has been in 
| perfect enjoyment of all his mental faculties. 
| And this has been a source of satisfaction to 
| his devoted, sorrowing wife, who, with his sis- 
ter, waits upon him day and night.” 


— 


BOOK TRADE SALES. 


The recent Bock Trade Sales in New York 
showed thet the book business is in a depressed 
condition throughout the country. However, 
books to the amount of $250,000 were sold by 
Messrs. Leavitt & Co., the salesmen; Appleton 
& Co. sold over $22,000 worth of their publica- 
tions; Phillips Sampson, & Co., of Boston, 
$21,000; Derby & Jackson, of New York, 
$15,000. They sold 1,000 copies of “ Moss 
Side” at a high figure. A New York letter- 


writer remarks : 
“ Publishing business has been remarkbly 
dull for the entire summer. Indeed, light liter- 
ature has been a positive drug in the market. 
The period of ‘sensation novels’ passed away, 
and there was nothing to take their places. 
There is now a perceptible movement in favor 
of works of fiction. A few good novels, well 
toned down, would sell, if written with earnest- 
ness and truthful simplicity. But they must be 
minus those impossible little girls; and we beg 
of our amiable lady friends, who may ask our 
Citical favor, to leave out that ‘rich old bachelor 
uncle,’ who is always so heartless, and do de- 
liver us of that ‘sombre old maiden aunt,’ who 
is always breaking the heart of Rosa, or Fleda, 
or Eva, or Bella. Let mere persons be subor- 
dinate to a high purpose, and show how the 
persons who fiyure in the fictitious role de- 
velop their characters out of the circumstances 
which surround them. Let the subjective facts 
of existence take the place of the outward and 
grosser realities of life. 

“ The fall publishing business promises to be 
better than for some time past. A number of 
new books are promised.” 





INCONSISTENCY. 


The President, in his letter to the New Ha- 
ven gentlemen, said : 

“Slavery existed af that period, and still 
exists, in Kansas, under the Constitution of the 
United States. This point bas at last been finally 
decided by the highest tribunal known toour laws, 
How it could have ever been seriouly doubted is 
amystery. If aconfederation of sovereign States 
acquire a new Territory at the expense of their 
common blood and treasure, surely one eet of 
the partners can have no right to exclude the 
other from its enjoyment, by prohibiting them 
from taking into it whatsoever is recognised to 
be property by the common Constitution.” 

In his letter accepting the nomination of the 
Cincinnati Convention, Mr. Buchanan said : 

“This legislation is founded upon princi- 
ples as ancient as free government itself, and, 
in accordance with them, bas simply declared 
that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether Sla- 
very shall or shall not exist within their limits. 

“The Nebraska-Kaneas act doeg no more than 
give the force of lawtothis elementary principle of 
self-covernment, declaring it to he ‘¢hetrue intent 
and meaning of this act not to legislate Slavery 
into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

“This principle will surely not be controvert- 
ed by any individual of any party professing 
devotion to popular government. Besides, how 
vain and illusory would any other principle 
prove in practice, in regard to the Territories ? 
This is apparent from the fact, admitted by all, 
that, after a Territory shall have entered the 
Union, and become a State, no constitutional 
power would then exist which could prevent it 
from either abolishing or establishing Slavery, 
as the case may be, according to its sovereign 
will and pleasure.” 

Here is an inconsistency which we recom- 
mend to the attention of Administration jour- 


nals, 


A Geyerovs Acr.—Tbe Marquis of Dal- 
housie, who was formerly Governor General of 
India, and who receives the usual retiring pen- 
sion of $25,(00 a year from the East India 
Company, has given the whole pension to the 
committee for relieving the sufferers by the 
Sepoy mutiny. 





Rervsiican Ticket.—We publish below the 
Republican ticket of the State of New York: 

Judge of Appeals—Timothy Jenkins. 

Secretary of State—Almon N. Clapp, of 
Erie. 

Comptroller—Robert Denniston, of Orange. 

Treasurer—John T. Hogeboom, of Colum- 
bia. 

Canal Commissioner—Ariel F. Thurston. 

Attorney General—Wim. Curtis Noyes, of 
New York. 

State Engineer—George Geddes, of Onon- 
daga. 


gag A rascal in New York recently knocked 
& man down, and stole from him five dollars. 
He was sentenced to the State’s Prison forty 
years, by Judge Russell. If he had killed his 
victim, he would probably have escaped all 
punishment. 





Tue AtLantic MonrHiy.—This new Boston 
magazine is to be issued in November. The 
leading writers of the North, and several of note 
in Europe, are engaged to write for it. In the 
mean time, the Southern journals are making 
great exertions to sustain Ruasell’s Magazine, 
an exclusive and ultra Southern monthly, pub. 
lished at Charleaton, South Carolina, Unfortu- 
nately for its proprietors, Southern gentlemen 
do not pay for magazine literature, or any oth- 
er, as readily as the Anti-Slavery population of 
the free States. 

ges An exchange remarks: 

“The Republican victory in Maine proves to 
our opponents how senseless is their cry that 
this new party is destined to be broken up by 
disaster. The American party has been beaten 
in every State in which it has made a contest, 
but the Republican organization has shown 
vitality and strength under the most discoura- 
ging circumstances. It is destined to go on in 
its glorious career, until its principles shall be- 
come the policy of the Government.” 

This is to a great extent true, but the “ vic- 
tory in Maine” is not so comforting to us as to 
our exchange. The Republicans of Maine 
could have polled thousands more votes than 
they did poll if they had so pleased, and a sim- 
ilar supineness in other States will prove disas- 
trous. 


Tue Next Concress.—The N. Y. Courier 
and Enquirer suggests that the Republicans in 
the next Congress should bring forward reform 
meagures, to be carried to a successful issue 
when they, the Republicans, come to power: 

“ Among these measures of real importance, 
which ought to be introduced by them, are 
bills for the reorganization of the Supreme 
Court, embracing a juster arrangement of dis- 
tricts, according to population and political 
weight, and defining the limits within which 
the President may use the army without au- 
thority of Congress. Affirmative and positive 
measures like these will be recognised by the 
country as worthy objects of contest, and, 
though Democracy will of course raise a frantic 
shriek of agitation, they must prevail, and in 
the end become laws of the land.” 

There can be no doubt that the Kansas and 
Utah questions will come very prominently be- 
fore Congress for discussion at the next ses- 
sion ; and upon the latter, we presume, the Re- 
publicans will be a unit in demanding a deci- 
sive Government policy. 





Cornelius 8. Bogardus, Esq., for a long pe- 
ried Deputy Collector, and subsequently Naval 
Officer, at New York, died on Monday, of con- 
sumption, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 





The funeral of the late Mr. Briggs, who for 
the past seventeen years has been a composi- 
tor on the Boston Lost, took place in that city, 
on Thursday last. Among those present at the 
funeral were the senior and junior editors of 








the Post, B, P, Shillaber, isq., and others, 4 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The proclamation of Governor Walker rela- 
tive to the October election in Kansas has been 
received. While admitting the injustice exhib- 
ited in the apportionment, the Governor exeul- 
pates himself from blame by declaring that 
only four days remained, after his arrival in the 
Territory, to make the apportionments ; that he 
did not know there existed any law requiring 
him to make the apportionment, and therefore 
the duty devolved upon others. 

He expresses the opinion that no one can 
vote except those who are qualified under the 
Territorial law; also, that under this law a 
Territorial tax will not be required as a quali- 
fication. Troops will be stationed at the vari- 
ous voting places where any violence is appre- 
hended, and the best exertions will be used to 
make the election a fair and honest expression 
of the views of the people. 


The Attorney General has decided that there 
can be no vested right in a pension claim. The 
Star says: 

“ He is said to hold that there is no law of 
Congress which will enable the children or 
grandchildren of a revolutionary soldier to 
sustain @ claim against the Government, based 
on the mere fact that their ancestors performed 
services for which a pension might have been 
allowed him.” 

It is said that this decision interferes with 
the practice of previous Administrations and a 
decision of the Supreme Court. 





Agent Twiss, in charge of the Indians of the 
Upper Platte, reports to the Interior Depart- 
ment, under date of the 13th July, that a band 
of Mormons, under pretence of a contract with 
the Mormon church for the transmission of the 
Salt Lake mails, giving them a right to take up 
lands there, took possession of the valley of 
Deer Creek, 100 miles west of Fort Laramie, 
on the 25th May last, in which Agent Twiss 
had located a band of Sioux, to whom, by treaty 
with the United States, the said valley belongs. 
The Mormons there already number some 300, 
and have buildings to accommodate 500 per- 
sons, 
acres, 


INTERNATIONAL CopyricHt.—A Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis Republican has 
the following important news, if true: 

“Lord Napier informs me that so soon, as 
he gets his table clear of the Central Ameri- 
can question, he shall bring to the attention of 
our Government the subject of the Interna- 
tional Copyright—a subject in which he seems 
deeply interesied. He is now procuring statis- 
tical information and consulting all our pub- 
lishers, and he feels confident that a tariff so 
moderate and just may be agreed upon between 
the two Governments, that it must meet the ap- 
probation of the entire book trade of the whole 
country. I learn that the leading feature of 
his proposition will be to secure to authors a 
small tariff, say five eents on the volume, for 
all copies sold of the republication of a foreign 
work, the amount to be accounted for by the 
publisher. The result of this would be an ad- 
ditional tax to that amount upon the reader; 
but a sum so trifling, to go to the author of the 
work which we deem worth reading, no reason- 
able man would object to. The only thing we 
would desire to be assured of is, that this sum, 
trifling as it might seem to be, would certainly 
reach the party for whose benefit it is paid.” 

Possibly, some such plan as this might 
be adopted without awaking the opposition 
of the enemies of an International Copyright, 
by giving to the author of a work absolute 
ownership of his writings in both countries. 
At this rate, many Exuglish authors would re- 
ceive the most of their income from American 
publishers. We once heard Mary Howitt de- 
clare that an American copyright of a single 
penny would have given her a greater income 
from her works than all she received from her 
English publishers. 


The President has just made a visit to Lan- 
caster, Penn. 


The Richmond Examiner thinks that the 
Virginia Legislature will refuse to appropriate 
funds for the completion of railroads in the 
State now under construction. Already the 
State has advanced near twenty millions. Are 
we to believe, if the State will not complete the 
work already begun, that she will favor any 
new projects like that of Mr. Dudley Mann? 

The Star of this city says: 

‘We, however, cannot realize that the Exr- 
aminer can be correct in its impression, be- 
cause it involves a policy far more suicidal 
than any that can possibly be adopted by so en 
lightened a body as the Virginia Legislature. 
To stop the construction of the progressing 
roads of the State, wiil be to prostrate the en 
ergies and repress the enterprise of all interests 
and classes within her boundaries, depreciating 
the aggregate value of Virginia property one 
hundred times as much as the cost of the com- 
pletion of the works in question can possibly 
be to her treasury. 

It is just in such times of commercial revul- 
sions and decreasing prices of produce and 
property, that it behooves her State authorities 
to strain every nerve to ward off as much of 
the tendency of the times, from Virginia, as 
can be so warded off.” 


The National Intelligencer pertinently asks, 
“How comes it to pass, that whilst flour is 
quoted in Baltimore, Georgetown, and Alexan- 
dria, at from $5 to $5.50 per bariel, the house- 
keeper is still paying from $10.50 to $11.50, or 
$12? Allowing the dollar for the difference 
between the superfine and family, and also the 
reasonable difference between wholesale aud 
retail prices, there are still from two to three 
dollars to be accounted for?” We mention 
the above, for the purpose of suggesting that 
some enterprising and reliable merchant of 
Baltimore might realize a snug sum by bring- 
ing hither a lot of flour, and selling it ata 
reduction of from one to two dollars below the 
rates now prevalent in Washington.” 





Pouitics anD Reticion.—The Journal of 
Commerce is responsible for the following par” 
agraph : 

“ Vermont, in proportion to its population, is, 
if we mistake not, the most thoroughly Black 
Republican of any State in the Union. ‘ Only 
about one-fifth of the people on the average at- 
tend upon evangelical worship’ on the Sabbath. 
Abolitionism is rampant.” 


This rule ought to work both ways, and we 
suppose the Journal will abide by its results 
whenever tried. The vote of the Five Points 
of New York at the last Presidential election 
stood as follows : 


Buchanan - : . - 574 
Fremont - : . . - 16 
Fillmore - - ° ° « - 


Sham Democracy is rampant at the Five 
Points, and the people there don’t go to meet- 
ing at all! Will it not do to offset Vermont 
with the Five Points ? 





Mo.ry Macuires.—A new secret political 
society under this name has arisen in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its members are chiefly Irishmen, and 
they are bound together by oaths. A Philadel- 
phia paper says: 

“Tt is not known how the members are dis- 
tinguished, but it is understood that the two 
green lanterns which hung over the platform 
of the rally in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, a few evenings since, were the signals of 
the order. The officers were all Irishmen, and 
the prominent members are among the most 
conspicuous wire-workers in the party. The 
late nominating conventions of the party have 
been stormy, the American portion of the par- 
ty rebelling agrinst the dictation of their 
brethren the ‘ Mollys.’? Many of these foreign- 
ers are Federal office-holders, which is not very 
much relished by the rest of the party. There 
are symptoms of disruption, the. Democrats, 
who are natives, beginning to think that the 
joke has already been carried a little too far.” 





The South Carolina papers report an officer 
in the Southwestern Railroad Bank to be a de- 
faulter for sixty thousand dollars., 


They have ploughed and planted 200 | 


The mysterious schooner, which it wag “up. 
posed had saved more of the unfortunate pag. 
sengers of the Central America, has arrived al 
Boston, She cruised in the region of the spot 
where the steamer went down, but gaye 


d 
lives. ™ 





Money Panic IN PHILADELPHIA.—T here Wag 
quite @ panic in the money market. of Philadel. 
phia last week. The Bank of Pennsylvanig 
first suspended specie payments, and the 
Girard followed. A dispatch of September 95 
announces that— 


“A general conference of the Presiden 
all the city banks was held this afternoon 
after carefully canvassing all the circumata 
of the pressure, and their resources, 
solved on @ temporary suspension o 
payments on checks, and also on all bills ex. 
ceeding ten dollars, to go into eff-ct to. morrow 

“There was @ heavy ran on all the bake to. 
day, but the Girard and others shielded them 
selves in the above manner. , 

“The brokers and others are highly excited 
and are circulating monstrous reports, which 
will account for various exaggerated rumorg 
set afloat. So far, none of our banks have 
failed, and it is believed this partial gu: 
will be only temporary. 

“ According to the law of 1850, this action 
of our banks will entail the forfeiture of the 
charters of those incorporated or extended 
since that time.”’ 

This resolution, as a matter of course, added 
fuel to the fire of popular excitement, | 
ney’s Press says, with force and truth: 

= The first thing to insure success in com. 
munities, as in families, is conripexcy—the 
next, which is @ natural following, is co-ope. 
RATION. In this world we are 4 : 
dependent upon each other. We must cling 
together ; we must trust our neighbors and our 
friends, the men we know aud have tried, and 
we must work side by side for cur common 
good. The wisest is not too wise to give cour 
sel iu such a crisis, and the wealthiest not too 
wealthy to listen to it. Indeed, it is not a mat. 
ter of policy to enforce this rule, but @ necess,. 
ty; and those who shut up their coffers jn 
times like these, and refuse to help their fellow. 
beinge, just as if they themselves were immo; 
tal and impregnable, should recollect that in 4 
; crash of all interests, resulting foom infatas. 
tion or selfishness, those who will suffer the 
greatest will be those who have 
fortunes to lose.” 
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The New York Tribune has a very melan- 
choly view of the times ahead: 

“By the first or middle of next December 
we shall have at least one hundred thousand 
persons out of employmert, and nearly out of 
means, in this city. Already, our ship-yards 
are nearly idle, our foundries are but half work. 
ing, and our great clothing stores are doing 
| very little. Women have recently come hither 

from places three hundred miles away, in ques 
| of work from those stores, only to be turned 
| off with ngne, and compelled to beg their way 
| home again. Hardly, since 1837, has so gloomy 
|@ prospect for winter lowered upon the lubor. 
| ing classes in our city. As yet, the humbler 
| classes have scarcely felt the pressure; but 
| their turn must come. Places have lovked for 
| servant girls for some time past; soon servaut 
| girls will look earnestly for places, and be very 
| glad to find them. Soup-houses tor bungry la 
; borers whu can find no labor, will be wanted 
| before January.’ 








8a Parson Brownlow, of Tenneszee, in a 
letter to the Anti-Slavery Standard of New 
York, says : 

“Tt is my purpose, Mr. Editor, to visit most 
of our cities in the South this winter, and lec. 
| ture upon the subject of Slavery ; and, with the 

opening of spring, I will go North, and repeat 
my lectures in the New England States. In 
that event, I would be pleased fo divide time 
with any of your Theodore Parkers or Henry 
Ward Béchers, after the fashion of Teniessee 
stump speakers. I will therefore request of 
| you the publication of this epistle, as a means 
| of giving notice to all Abolitiondom of my iu- 
| tended visit. Should you select a man to de. 
| bate with me, I prefer some one of your pious 
rascals—some vagabond philanthropists—who 
have been evgaged in soliciting contributions 
of Sharpe's Rifles and Holy Bibles, to aid the 
uncircumcised Philistines in Kansas in making 
that a free State. And that ‘your man in 
buckram,’ whoever he may be, may be prepared 
to meet the issues I intend to submit, I will 
state them distinctly.” 

What if Theodore Parker or Henry Ward 
Beecher were to make an announcement in 
Tennessee papers that he would lecture on Sla- 
very in the South! Would not Parson Brown: 
low and his friends prepare to lynch him? 








Tue Banxs.—The suspension of the banks 
of Philadelphia caused quite an excitement in 
Baltimore. The Sun of the 28th says: 

“The fact that the banks of Philadelphia 
would suspend specie payments on Saturday, 
was announced in the Sun on Saturday morn: 
ing. The effect of this news was anticipated 
with wonderful promptitude by the banks of 
Baltimore, the principal officers of these insti- 
tutions having assembled at an early hour on 
that day, for the purpose of deciding on a uvi- 
form course of action. The process of delib- 
eration was brief and decisive ; but we have 
only the following report of proceedings far- 
nished for publication : 

“ Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1857.—At a meeting 
of the Presidents of all the banks of the city of 
Baltimore, this day— 

“On motion of Mr. John Hopkins, the follow: 
ing resolution was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the banks of Philadelphia 
having suspended specie payments, it is neces- 
sary for the protection of the interests of the 
city of Baltimore, and of this State, that our 
banks suspend algo. 

“This decision is made under an absolute 
conviction of the entire soundness of our banks, 
and of their ability to resume at an early day, 
to which end the business of the banks will be 
carefully conducted.” 

Asa matter of course, the bauks of Wash- 
ington followed suit, and stopped specie pay- 
ments temporarily. No one, we believe, doubts 
their sounduess, however. 





. 

Gen. WALKER IN InpiIa.—We clip the sub- 
joined from the New York Times: 

“ A Dublin correspondent of that mild and 
agreeable journal, the Jrish News, of New 
York, writing under date of September 4, after 
expending himself in the usual lamentations 
over the prosperity of Ireland, and the usual 
exultations over the ‘approaching downfall 
of perfidious Albion, utters a wish which we 
echo the more cordially, that we do not often 
enjoy the pleasure of a perfect sympathy with 
our Hibernian contemporary. ‘There is (ieu. 
Walker,’ he says; ‘of him perhaps I have no 
right to speak, but I wish from my heart he 
were in Delhi.’ Amen! we reply; and very 
sorry we are that we can give our Dublin friend 
no good reason for hoping that the consumma- 
tion he so devoutly longs for may be speedily 
brought to pass.” 

The News sympathizes with the Sepoys of 
India, and probably thinks, if Gen. Walker 
were with them, they would conquer tke Eng: 
lish troops, and expel them from Hindosta»- 
We agree with the Times, and wish that Col. 
Titus and other leading Border Kuffiaus would 
also go to Delhi. They would find fighting 
English troops a different thing from wagits 
war with Costa Ricans and Mexicans, or butch- 
ering Kansas citzens. 





The surviving officers of the Central Ane 
have published in the New York papers the 
nsual form of “ protest,’’ in proof of the loss “ 
the steamer and the property ou board, for t : 
benefit of all those having insurance ou t 
specie on board. This will lead to the promp 
payment by the Insurance Companies 0 a 
amounts of loss which have been proved. 





The Richmond Examiner observes that ~ 
tobacco trade of Virginia has centered in N a 
York, owing to the present banking — 
and brings facts and figures to show that 
interest is already feeling with a vengeance a 
pressure now raging in the great commer 
emporium of the country. Tobacco : he 
quality which ten days ago sold in _ m . 
for $15, $17, and $20, sold on Thursday 





$10, $12, aud $14, and the market falling. 
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AFFAIRS IN KANSAS. 


Proclamation of Governor Walker. 


The St. Louis papers contain Governor 
Walker's proclamation to the people of Kansas, 
with reference to the approaching elections. 
We extract the material portions of it: 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 

It will be perceived that the act of Congress 
is clear and explicit on this subject. It pre- 
scribes the qualification only of those who 
‘shall be entitled to vote at the first election, 
and shall be eligible to any office within the 
Territory; but the qualifications of voting and 
of holding office, aé all subsequent elections, 
shall be such as shall be prescribed by the 
Legislative Assembly. The provisions have no 
application whatever to the subject, inasmuch 
as they only prohibit the Legislature from per- 
mitting persons to vote who are neither native 
nor naturalized citizens, or have declared on 
oath their intentions to become citizens, and cer- 
tain officers, soldiers of the armv, &c. 

Now, then, it is clear, first, that, as Tegards 
all elections but the first, the qualifications are 
not prescribed by the act of Congrees; and, 
aocond, the qualifications with the restrictions 
pefore mentioned, for all subsequent elections, 
are to be designated exclusively by the Terri- 
torial Legislatare. 

It is certain, then, that the question now 
as regards the pretended right of per- 
guna to Vote who possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations, under the act of Congress, for voting 
ai the first election, but are excluded by subse- 
quent Tecritorial legislation now 10 force, has 
no foundstion whatever in law, and such votes 
would be wholly illegal. Under these circum- 
aunces, I trust that no one will attempt to vote 
who is exeluded by the Territorial law; and if 
such illegal attempt is made, such a clear vio- 
javion of the act of Congress and of the laws of 
this Territory will be arrested and prevented 
by the judges of the election. 

THE TERRITORIA™ TAX. 

While the tax remains, the qualification ap- 
plies nO More to the election in October than 
‘t does to the election of delegates to the Con- 
yention, because it was dropped in both acts, 
and because we bave no right to insert a most 


Lozislature, and because it is a settled rule in 
interpreting the statutes, that if the Legislature 
had intended, in either case, in prescribing the 
qualifications, and all the qualifications of 
yoiers, to superadd one that was inserted io a 
peceding law, they would have repeated the 
weatriction in 9 subsequent statute. How easy 
wis it for the Legislature, in prescribing the 
qualitication of voters under the Convention or 
Election Law, if they intended, in addition to 
the qualifications named in these laws, to re- 
quire the prepayment of a tax, to have said so, 
gud not left it to others to interpolate words 
which they had excluded. They have not said 
go, and that is enough. On this subject, I 
have never entertained any doubt, and never 
supposed there coald be any question. And I 
mizht have declined the expression of any 
opinion on either of these points, but for the 
certain knowledge of the fact communicated to 
we from almost every quarter of the Territory, 
ani from all parties, that these conflicting con- 
structions of the law, if not settled, will certain- 
ly produce collision at the polls, and most prob- 
aviv a disastrous civil war and revolution. I 
chim’ no authority to instruct the judges of 
election, by virtue of my official power, how 
they shall decide; but I give my opinion, as 
others have given theirs, and with the same 
gucerity, in the hope that it may tend some- 
what to prevent the disasters with which we 
are threatened, growing out of these conflicting 
opinions, and that it may render unnecessary a 
resort to the military force, subject to my or- 
ders, to preserve the peace of the Territory. 

In reply to & communication (embodying 
these views) in a despatch from the Secretary 
of State, under date of September, 1857, after 
remarking, most justly, as I always contended, 
that I could issue no authoritative mandate to 
the judges of election on this subject, or con- 
trol their decision, the Executive says: 

“The Territory of Kansas is in a peculiar 
condition. By your statement—and possessing, 
as you do, the best means of information, your 
views, in the opinion of the President, are en- 
titled to great weight—it is in a state of incipi- 
ent rebellion, with an organized military force, 
prepared to xesist the authority of the United 
States, 

“It may therefore become necessary to use 
the trcops placed at your disposal, not only to 
tid as a posse comitatus in executing the laws, 
lat also to suppress an insurrection. Surely, 
uder these circumstances, if the expression of 
tu opinion in advance of his action, and it may 
\einstead of it, which the President honestly 
titertains, will have a direct effect in prevent- 
wy a civil war in Kansas, he cannot be justly 
ensured for attempting, by such an expression 
of opinion, to avert the calamitous result. 

“The danger you anticipate arises, as you 
observe, from the apprehension of a portion of 
the citizens of Kansas, that they will be ex- 
cluded from the privileges of voting, because 
they have not paid a Territorial tax. Now, the 
President, as well as every member of his Cab- 
inet, Concurs in opinion with you, that the pay- 
ment of such tax is not required as a qualifi- 
‘ation to vote. He and they entertain not a 
doubt that the Sth section of the act of Febru- 
ay 20, 1857, is complete in itself, and pre- 
&ribes all the qualifications required of a voter, 
iul among these the payment of a Territorial 
lx is not included. They are also firmly con- 
‘ced that no person whatever, not poseessing 
‘ese qualifications prescribed for voters by the 
{ganic act of Congress of May 30, 1854, has 
fy just claim to the elective franchise.”’ 

THE TROOPS. 

The troops at my disposal, which are fully 
Competent to the task, will, at the request of 
Ctizeas of both parties, be stationed at the 
points where violence has been threatened, or 
iticipated, not for the purpose of overawing 
tie people, or of interfering in any way with 
the elections, or influencing them in any re- 
‘pect whatever, but by their presence guarding 
le polls against any attempt at insurrection or 
lence, from the mere knowledge of the fact 
bat it can and will be suppressed; bnt, if ne- 

essary, also, to protect and secure by lawful 
tans all the just rights of the citizen in ex- 
Icising the elective franchise, under the deci- 
‘n of the proper authorities, and to act as 
'i38e comitatus for the arrest of offenders. 
THE LAWRENCE INSURRECTION. 
| I should have greatly preferred, as expressed 
dmy letter of acceptance of Governor of this 
“ritory, never to have been required to have 
illed the troops even as a precautionary meas- 
tte, Ag it is, not a drop of blood has been 
ited, and insurrection has been suppressed, 
Natl it recently appeared in & compulsory tax 
4¥ by the insurgent government at Lawrence, 
id in contlagration of dwellings and expulsion 
‘ peaceable citizens in its vicinage, after it was 
own the troops were ordered to Utah, and 
"en it was falaely supposed that they would 
Ot he replaced by others, Indeed, if the rev- 
; ionary government of Lawrence had not 
nen encountered by the immediate movement 
"troops there, it is now clear that similar in- 
\rectionary local governments, based on my 
presumed acquiescence, would have been or- 
tuized throughout Kansas in open defiance 
‘the laws of Congress and of this Territory, 
ud rendered a peaceful settlement impoasible. 
X twill be remembered, that in open defiance 
the laws of Congress and of this Territory, 
tdafter the refugai of the so-called Topeka 
Pate Legislature to grant them a charter, they 
*vertheless organized a city Government, 
‘“thed with all the usual powers—legislative, 
“cutive, and judicial. It will be recollected, 
‘that after my proclamation of the 15th of 
Uy last, and the simultaneous movement of 
* troops there, as a precautionary measure to 
ilutain the authority of the Government, and 
est the spread of this insurrection through- 
‘the Territory, they then professed, throngh 
“ organs, that what they had called a Gov- 
rament, and to which they had giyen all the 
"ers of a Government, was a mere voluntary 
ciation, for the removal of nuisances from 
8 Streets, &c, But now, when it was erro- 
paaty believed by them that the troops would 
' be removed to Utah, and not replaced by 
tera, they have thrown off the mask, and car- 
. ee eyed original iusurrectionary purpose, 
& & compulsory tax law, both a poll 
aba d tax, requiring its assessment and 
" pro. the seizure and sale of property, 
c 338) by their charter, from executive 
Yr se “ _ carry out these acts, an oath 
stich or ¢ . sa ptt violation of 
mild , if these duties are not performed, 
e perjury.. At the same time, they 
i, * Rave believed that this precautionary 
*ment of mine and proclamati dis- 
* raved } ne pi ation were dis 
h y the Preeident of the United States ; 


































retary of State of the 15th of July last, as also 
in the published letter of President Buchanan 
to Professor Silliman and others, of the 15th of 
August last. An overwhelming majority of 
the press and people of the United States have 
condemned this insurgent movement. The ex- 
ample has not been adopted by any other local- 
ity in Kansas, contrary.to the expectations of | 
its authors. It failed to receive any sanction 
from the general Territorial Convention of 
their own party, of the 26th ultimo, and now 
stands without a precedent in our couniry—a 
solitary monument of revolutionary violence 
and incipient treason. So soon as the overt 
act now threatened is consummated, this rebel- 
lion will be suppressed by the lawful use, if 
necessary, of all the troops under my control, 
acting in aid of the civil authorities designated 
by Congress. 

CONCLUSION. 
In conclusion, permit me to say, with all the 
seriousness and sincerity demanded by the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, that it now is, and al- 
ways has been, my most ardent desire, as the 
chief magistrate of this Territory, by all lawful 
and constitutional means, to secure and protect 
the just rights of every citizen, and especially 
of performing my sworn duty of supporting the 
Constitution of the United States, and taking 
care that the laws be faithfully executed; to 
see that the great fundamental principle which 
lies at the basis of our American institutions, 
secured by the Federal compact, and guaran- 
tied by our organic act of Congress, should be 
maintained, viz: That the people of Kansas, in 
the true meaning of the act, free from all vio 
lence, injustice, or foreign interference, should | 
make their own laws, and control their own | 
Government. This has been the great princi- 
ple—the just and faithful execution of our or- 
ganic law—which has controlled all my acts 
in Kansas, and to which I shall adhere, regard- 
less of menace, calumny, or assailment, either 
from within or beyond our limits. 
I am made by law the chief Executive offi- 
cer of Kansas, for the protection, to the extent 
of my legal authority, of the whole people of 
Kansas, and not a part of every county and 
district, and not of a portion of them only. 
And however solicitous I may be about the re- 
sult of the present most important election, 
however most anxious that those views of pub- 
lie policy which I have entertained and ex- 
pressed at all times, from my youth upward to 
the present period, and especially as regards 
the equilibrium of our Government and the 
conatitutional rights and equality of the States, 
should now triumph here in October, yet I can- 
not and will not do any act, or countenance or 
sustain any act, the effect of which would be 
to deprive the people of Kansas of any rights 
secured to them by the Federal compact, by 
our organic act, or by the laws of this Territo- 
ry. A victory thus secured by violence or in- 


justice would be worse than a defeat, and could 


only in the end destroy all hope of the ultimate 
success of conservative principles and constitu- 
tional liberty in Kansas. 


——~.-—_— 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Halifax, Sept. 23.—The steamer Canada ar- 
rived here this afterncon, from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 12th instant. 

Cyrus Field, Msq., has written to the London 
Times, covtroverting a statement in that journal 
regarding the Atlantic cable, as to its availabili- 
ty for the Indian Telegraph line. He briefly 
disposes of several false insinuations against 
the company, asserting that recent tests prove 
- cable as perfect as when first put aboard 
ship. 

The money articles of the London Times 
contain extended remarks in regard to the 
New York crisis, and American securities gen- 
erally. It estimates that the amount of Amer- 
ican securities in England is from £80,000,000 
to £100,000,000, and depreciates the validity 
of every kind of security, thus creating univer- 
sal distrust, &c., with much more in the same 
style. The article concludes by suggesting the 
formation of a London committee on American 
stocks, to protect the interests of foreign hold- 
ers. 

A London attorney named Dean has abscond- 
ed, leaving debts to the amount of £150,000 
sterling, including forgeries on a gigantic scale. 
Dr. Livingston had attended a meeting of 
the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, and, 
in explaining the commercial resources of Af- 
rica, said it was well adapted to the production 
of sugar and cotton, and he announced that he 
intended to devote his future life to special ef- 
forts to develop these products in Africa. A 
resolution was passed, asking Governient to 
farnish Dr. Livingston a steamer for ascending 
the Bamfest river. 

Letters from Lady Franklin’s Arctic expedi- 
tion, from Baul’s river, Greenland, says: “ The 
progress of the expedition exceeds all expecta- 
tions.” 

The submarine telegraph between Europe 
and the coast of Africa was successfully laid on 
the 9th. 

The East India Company have chartered ten 
additional steamers to carry troops to India. 
Religious riots have been renewed at Belfast, 
Ireland. The Roman Catholics had organized 
an armed club for protection against the Orange- 
men, and the Government had appointed a 
commission to inquire into the affair. 

Captain Roberts, convicted of the murder of 
a sailor on board his ship, was hung at Liver- 
pool on Saturday. The two mates, convicted 
on the same charge, were respited. 

The Emperor of France is to meet the Em- 
peror Alexander at Stuttgard, on the 25th inst. 
Tt was rumored that the Kings of Prussia aud 
Bavaria would also he present. 

The official accounts of the French harvest 
would exceed expectations. 

British agents are recruiting for the army at 
Lisle. 

The Bank of France returns show an im- 
mense increase of bullion. 

The investigation of the late insurrection in 
Italy has terminated. Twenty-seven persons 
had been committed, charged with murdering 
or maiming soldiers, and the remainder arrest- 
ed for high treason. 

Spain is still sending reinforcements to 
Cuba. 

A difficulty between France and Austria, in 
regard to reforms in the Papal States, has 
arisen, and an open rupture is predicted. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Warsaw 
on the 6th. 

The Persians have evacuated Herat. 

There is nothing later from India. The total 
force of the English army there and en route 
was 87,000 men. It is reported that England 
is about opening recruiting offices in several of 
the German principalities, 








LATER FROM EUROPE, 


St. John’s, N. B., Sept. 28.—The steamer 
Jura, from Cork, with dates to the 17th, has 
arrived here. Her dates from London are to 
Tuesday, the 15th, four days later. 

The Jura brings but one paper only, the Cork 
Examiner of Wednesday. She has been char- 
tered, to take two regiments of troops from St. 
John’s to Calcutta. 

The steamer City of Washington arrived out 
on the 17th instant, 

The Emperor Alexander has arrived at Ber- 
lia. 

The cholera was raging at Hamburgh, Au- 
a and other places, and was very 
atal, 

The Bank of Holland has increased its rates 
to 5 per cent. It was anticipated that most of 
the German banks would be compelled to follow 
the example, and a general rise be established. 

The India mail brings dates from Delhi to 
the 29th of August. Several sorties had been 
repulged with great loss to the rebels ; but 500 
British troops bad been killed or wounded in 
the contests, 

The Neemuch mutineers had reached Delhi. 
Gen. Nicholson was daily expected from the 
Punjaub with reinforcements. 

Gen. Havelock occupied Bithoor on the 17th, 
without resistance, 

Nena Sahib has escaped. 

Gen. Havelock, on the 29th, defeated 10,000 
rebels on the road to Lucknow. The British 
loss was trifling. 

The butcheries at Cawnpore are confirmed. 

Accounts from Moldavia state that the re- 
eent elections in the Principalities resulted fa- 
vorably to the Union. 4 

Calcutta and Hyderabad were quiet up to 
the 14th of August. It was expected that 
Delhi would soon fall. Generals Havelock and 
Neil were advanciug upon Lucknow. 

The butcher Nena Sahib was reported as 
having committed suicide. 
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Three regiments of the Bengal native infan- 


try had revolted, and fled to Roase river, where 
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they were pursued by Gen. Floyd, and 800 of 
the mutineers were killed. The mutineers 
were also routed at Tinlalpore. Mutinous plots 
had been discovered at Benares and other 
places. 

Gen. Havelock, after reoccupying Cawnpore, 
burned Betoor. 

Campbell had assumed command of the Brit- 
ish forces. 

Details are given of further atrocities by the 
Sepoys. 

Gen. Havelock, while advancing upon Cawn- 
pore, marched 126 miles in four days, and 
fought four desperate battles against Nena Sa- 
hib, completely routing him. Nena Sahib’s 
atrocities at Cawnpore beggar description. 
Four hundred persons, including 70 women and 
120 children, were massacred in cold blood, so 
that the court yard fronting Sahib’s headquar- 
ters was swimming in blood. Sahib escaped, 
but subsequently drowned himself, together 
with his family. 

Markets. 

London, Sept. 15.—Breadstuffs generally are 
dull, but wheat is active and firm at last quota- 
tions. 

The money market is slightly more stringent. 
Consols for money 904. 

Liverpool, Sept. 15.—Red wheat has ad- 
vanced 3d. Flour closed buoyant. Corn is 
quiet, and prices steady. There is nothing 
about cotton in the Cork paper. 


Among the persons who are to be promoted 
in the British Peerage is the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, who is to be made Duke of Kerry. Fifty- 
one years ago, the Marquis, then Lord Henry 
Petiy, was Chancellor of the exchequer in the 
“Talents” Ministry of Fox and Grenville. 
Ever sivce that time he has had a prominent 
place among English notabilities, and his name 
is of frequent mention in the writiags of most 
literary men. He was a fast friend of ‘Thomas 
Moore, who lived hard by his famous country 
place at Bowood, now made classical by the 
force of association. It was at the Marquis’s 
desire that Moore took up his residence at 
Sloperton, where he resided frem 1817 to his 
death. The family of which the Marquis, or 
Duke, is the head, is a singular mixture of 
aristocracy and democracy, and might have 
been quoted by Macaulay as an illustration of 
his assertion that the English democracy was, 
from an early period, the most aristocratic, and 
the English aristocracy the most democratic in 
the world; “a peculiarity,” be adds, “which has 

ted down to the present day, and which has 

roduced many important moral and political 
effects.” 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


Statement of D. Buck, of the Firm of Buck & Olds, 
Albany, Whiteside County, Illinois. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


About the first of April, I bought a package 
of perhaps a pill of seed at Emory’s feed store, 
in Chicago. About the middle of May, I plant- 
ed twenty seeds in my garden, about eight or 
nine inches apart; they all came up; but the 
cut-worms destroyed eleven of the plants. The 
other nine grew slow, and looked unthrifty for 
two or three weeks, the weather being cold and 
wet; but when the weather became warm, it 
grew rapidly. Mr. Olds planted about the 
same in his garden, and about the same num- 
ber grew. On the 1)th of September, we cut 
forty stalks of his, leaving eight to mature more 
fully. That which we cut of his had passed the 
milky state. After stripping the leaves off, and 
cutting the heads off, with perhaps a foot of the 
stalk, they weighed forty pounds. We ground 
them with two pair of cast-iron rollers belong- 
ing to our matching machine, which, with a 
little alteration, can be made to answer all pur- 
poses, as they are brought together with a bow 
purchase. We got out two gallons of juice, 
which he boiled down to four pounds of good, 
thick molasses. 

The next day, we cut forty stalks of my 
planting, (the whole product of my nine seeds 
being fifty-four stalks.) After trimming them 
ready for grinding, they weighed fifty-three 
pounds, the average length when trimmed eight 
feet and eight inches. These were not so far 
advanced in maturity, being of ranker growth; 
they were mostly between the blossom and the 
milky state. We ground them, as before, once, 
through two pair of rollers. I got twenty-three 
pounds of juice; boiled it ove hour and twenty 
minutes, and got four pounds and thirteen 
ounces of molasses, as thick as the New Or- 
leans usually is. We each put in about a tea- 
spoonful of lime before boiling. The molasses 
is a handsome straw color, but it has a elight 
flavor of corn stalk; otherwise it is charming. 
The balance of the seed was planted on our 
farm, and is two or three weeks later. I think 
that four times the amount that I got can be 
obtained from every square rod of land that 
will produce forty bushels of corn to the acre. 


Albany, Illinois, Sept. 15, 1857. 





Reply of the Connecticut Clergymen to Presi- 
dent Buchanan. 

New York, Sept. 23.—The reply of the Con- 
necticut clergymen to President Buchanan’s 
letter apdears this afternoon. The memoralists 
say that Mr. Buchanan’s formal vindication is 
entirely groundless and unsatisfactory. They 
take the ground that there was no Government 
or laws in Kansas, in a just, proper, authorized 
meaning of the language, at Mr. Buchanan’s 
accession to office, and nothing can be truly 
Government or law which has no evidence of 
authority. By the Constitution of the United 
States, the supreme Jaw of the land, has not 
our Government the right to authorize and reg- 
ulate the government of its Territories? Can 
Congress or the President abandon right, or the 
duty which arises from it? If this Goverament 
owes any dutiy whatever to the country, is it 
not most sacredly bound to protect the Terri- 
tory against the imposition of a Government 
and laws by ruffian and violent invasion from 
another State? The memorialists urge, there- 
fore, that the so-called Government of Kansas 
can claim no sanction from the act of Congress. 
The evidence was all against the very fact that 
the so-called Government required support 
from the Federal Executive. ‘There was the 
strongest evidence that it did not come from 
the people, and had no lawful authority. With 
the solemn decision of the House of Represent- 
atives, after long investigation, that the Legis- 
lature of Kansas had no authority, and that 
its laws were no laws—with that direct, positive, 
unimpeachable evidence before you, your me- 
morialista connot but express their surprise 
that you have relied upon your construction of 
indirect, inconclusive acts of that same body, 
as evidence of the authority of that Legislature. 
They know of no rule of law by which you can 
set up constructive, indirect evidence against 
direct and positive evidence, drawn from the 
same source. The whole vindication, if it has 
any grounds, rests, ia the view of your memori- 
alists, upon one palpably false assumption : 
Whatever claims to a Government de facto, 
without a pretence of its proceeding from any 
rightful law-making - power, is entitled to your 
support. The world has not seen @ usurpation 
which this principle would not sanction. If 
adopted in the Administration, it must involve, 
sooner or later, its destruction, 


New York Banks. 

New York, Sept. 28.—Terror seized upon 
the stock exchange this morning, and the whole 
list went down from one to twelve per cent. 
The most extravagant and groundless rumors 
are afloat, discrediting houses known to be be- 
yond casualty. 

The Presidents of the city banks have issued 
the following circular: 

“The undersigned, having been called upon 
to give their opinion as regards the effect likely 
to be produced upon the banks of this city by 
the suspension of institutions in neighboring 
cities, reply that it is their decided opinion that 
the banks of the city of New York are in a 
safe and secure position, and that they can not 
only sustain themselves as specie-paying banks, 
but, from the natural flow of coin and produce 
to this point as the common centre, soon be en- 
abled to furnish further and more efficient aid 
to the mercantile community.” Signed by the 
Presidents of the Phenix, Merchants’, Mechan- 
ics’, Metropolitan, Union, and other banks, 

At the clearing house to-day everything was 
quiet. The exchanges amounted to nearly 
twenty millions of dollars, and there was not 
the slightest indication of irregularity. The 
savings banks are redeeming the Government 
stocks held by them, which will help to strength- 
en money affairs. The banks geuerally have 
‘notified their customers that collections will be 
made at their risk, and extend provisions for all 
Western collections until specie payment is re- 
sumed. 

All orders from the country to buy stocks 
have been countermanded, from the difficulty 

of procuring exchange, and renewed orders are 





given to sell without limit. 








The board of brokers have again extended 
time salos to sixty days. 

Advices from Albany mention a run upon 
the Savings Department by the small depos- 
itors. There is no pressure elsewhere, and 
the bill-holders and banks there are quiet and 
confident. 


Leiut. Gen. Scott and Gen. Pillow. 

Leiut. Gen. Winfield Scott is out in a card 
in reply to the recent letter of Gen. Pillow. 
The latter had charged that, during the war 
with Mexico, Mr. Trist, by agreement, engaged 
to pay to Gen. Santa Anna “ cash in hand, as 
earnest money, ten thousand dollara,” to induce 
him to entertain negotiations for a peace; and 
that subsequently Mr. Trist told him (Gen. P.) 
“that Gen. Scott had furnished him (Mr. T.) 
the money, and that he (Mr. 'T.) had paid the 
ten thousand dollars.” To this Gen. Scott re- 
sponds, very emphatically, as follows : 

“ Beivg morally certain that Mr. Trist never 
made such declaration, it is almost useless to 
say that I never turned over a dollar to him 
for gach or any other purpose whatever, and am 
very sure that Mr. Trist had not a dollar of 
public money in his possession while in Mexi- 
co, and never more than sufficed for his very 
moderate expenses in his private purse; and I 
certify on honor that I never, at auy time, paid 
to Gen. Sauta Anna, or caused to be paid to 
him, or to another, for his use or benefit, one 
dollar or more, on any account or in any way 
whatever. President Santa Anna was at the 
time, 3 now, worth millions, and had, in that 
office, the irresponsible control of all the pe- 
cuniary means of his country. It is hardly 
probable, therefore, that he would have stooped 
to pick up a sack of ten thousand dollars in 
gold, if he had accidentally stumbled upon one 
in a private walk.” 

General Scott, in some further remarks, 
speaks highly of Mr. Trist, for his “ quiet, un- 
obtrusive manner and amiability,” and who 
negotiated a most important treaty under sig- 
nal disadvantage. 


Wreck and Loss of Life. 

Captain Johnson, of the ship Eliza, from 
Liverpool, which arrived at New York on 
Saturday, had on board the first officer of the 
briz Nancy, William C. White, and his brother, 
Thomas White, whom he had taken from the 
foremast-head of the Nancy, in latitude 38° 8’, 
longitude 60°, on the 19th instant. The re- 
mainder of the crew, and captain, (seven io 
number,) had perished. The Nancy was owned 
ia Halifax, and commanded by Captain Grant. 
She sailed from Halifax on the 11th instant for 
Porto Rico, and was capsized on the 15th. Mr. 
White says that when the brig capsized it was 
blowing a perfect gale, and that he never saw 
Captain Grant or any of the crew after the dis- 
aster. Mr. White and his brother first sought 
refuge in the maintop, but waile there the 
mainmast was carried away. After considera- 
ble difficulty, they gained the foremast-head, to 
which they clung for three days, and were 
nearly exhausted when taken off the wreck by 
Captain Johnson. 


Sorghum Sugar. 

One of the finest samples of sugar we have 
seen, says the Austin (Texas) Gazette, is a 
sample made from the Sorghum cane, by Mr. 
Studor, near Austin. It is one of fine grain 
and color, and would command the highest 
price in New Orleans. We have also seen a 
sample of his sirup made from Sorghum also, 
which is a very superior article. Mr. Studor 
has been highly successful. We expect that 
hia experiment has no superior in the State. 

Miss Harriet Martineau, 

In a letter to the London News, refutes the 
story that the father of Miss Bronte was dis- 
pleased with Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir of that 
lady. The Duke of Devonshire recently paid 
& visit to the Rev. P. Bronte, as a proof of his 
grace’s estimation of the venerable incumbent, 
and of the departed worth and genius of his 
talented children. 


It is reported that negotiations are going on 
between the Boston Submarine Armor Com- 
pany and the underwriters of the Central 
America, to raise her hull, which is supposed 
to lie in about 28 fathoms water. The specie 
in her alone would furnish ample inducement 
for the experiment, if her position can be accu- 
rately fixed, and that it can is prebable, from the 
fact that Captain Herndon was reported to have 
given her position to the vessel which refused 
to come to his relief. 

The Last Vessel from the Wreck of the Central 

America—No More Lives Saved. 

Boston, Sept, 24.—The mysterious or un- 
known schooner which passed under the stern 
of the lost steamer Central America on the 
evening of the wreck, and regarding which 
mention has been made in several statements 
of the passengers, proves to have been the 
schooner El Dorado, Captain Stone. She ar- 
rived at this port this afternoon, and the Captain 
makes the following report : “ On the 11th inst., 
inlat. 29 40, long. 78 20, experienced a terrible 
Rifricane, during the prevalence of which she 
lost her mainsail. On the 12th, at half-past 6 
P.M., in lat. 21 25, long. 77 10, spoke the 
steamer Central America, the wind at the time 
blowing a gale. We laid under her lee until 
9 30, the following morning. Her lights disap- 
peared at 45 minutes after 7 the previous even- 
ing. Wore ship and run as near as possible to 
the spot, but saw nothing of the wreck or the 
passengers, either from the deck or aloft.” 

It had been hoped that this schooner, the 
lights of which had stili been seen by some of the 
rescued afier the wreck, had succeeded in pick- 
ing up some of the unfortunate passengers ; 
but she neither brings any, nor did she see any- 
thing of them or the vessel on the morning 
following the distressing calamity. The pain- 
ful inference is, therefore, that the remainder 
of the passengers, oflicers, and crew, will never 
be heard from more. 


English View of Mormon Affairs. 
The London Times appears to take a lively 
interest in the proceedings of the United States 
Government in reference to the Mormons of 
Utah. It assumes that the President has re- 
solved “ to break up the community at Utah”— 
meaning, probably, at Great Salt Lake city— 
and adds: 
“There will be great difficulties, owing to 
the weakness of the Federal Government, half 
of whose force is reported to have deserted al- 
ready. But the new President is a resolute 
man when he has undertaken a thing, and we 
hope the days of this abomination are now 
counted. We certainly ought to wish for this, 
for it must be confessed that we are a good 
deal concerned in the growth of Mormonism. 
It is a fact that the majority of the communi- 
iy—Mr. Carvalho says nine-tenths—are Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh. How is this? Who 
is responsible for this? What have our ortho- 
dox parish priests been doing, and what have 
our orthodox dissenting ministers been doing, 
that their own congregations have been the 
feeders of such an enormity as this? 
“Tt is a very poor consolation, but perhaps 
it is some little consolation, to find that, with 
respect to our own people, fanaticism has had 
more to do with the current to this wretched 
delusion than vice. Jt would, indeed, be dread- 
fal to think that so many thousands of our 
men, and especially our women, had designed- 
ly, and with their eyes open, joined a system of 
the grossest polygamy. But it is only just to 
say that to a great extent this was not the case. 
The new religion was, indeed, itself a sensuali- 
ty, but it was not joined by the great masses 
under that idea. The prophets had the wick- 
edness to disguise its grossness till their miser- 
able victims had got so deeply imbedded in the 
system that they could not extricate themselves. 
It is a fact, that in order to be beforehand with 
report, they actually forged a service book, 
professing to be the service book of their 
religion, and containing among other offi- 
ces @ marriage office, framed on the ordinary 
principle of monogamy. What, then, was the 
inducement to this deluded crowd to join the 
new religion? It seems to have been mainly 
the extraordinary prophetic show and pretence 
of the Mormonite imposture.” 


Remarkable Visitation—A Phenomenon or Spe- 
cial Providence; Which is it? 


Captain Johnson, of the Norwegian barque 
Ellen, which rescued forty-nine of the Central 
America’s passengers, in his published state- 

nt says: 
me J weg before six o’clock on the afternoon of 
September 12, I was standing on the quarter- 
deck with two others of the crew on the deck at 
the time, besides the man at the wheel. Sud- 
denly a bird flew over around me, just grazing 
my right shoylder. Afterwards it flew around 
the vessel, and then it commenced to fly around 
my head. It soon flew at my face, when I 





caught hold of it, and made it a prisoner, The 
bird was unlike any bird I ever saw before, and 


I don’t know its name. The color of its feath- 
ers was a dark iron gray; its body was a foot 
and a half in length, with three and a half feet 
from tip to tip. It had a beak full eight inche 
long, and sort of teeth like a smal! hand-saw. 
In capturing it, it gave me a good bite on my 
right thumb. Two of the crew, who assisted in 
tying its legs, were also bitten. As it showed 
to bite at everybody, I had its head eut off and 
the body thrown overboard. 

“When the bird flew to the ship, the barque 
was going a little north of northeast. I regarded 
the appearance of the bird as an omen, and an 
indication to me that I must change my course. 
I accordingly headed to the eastward, direct. 
I should not have deviated from my course, had 
not the bird visited the ship; and had it not 
been for this change of course, I should not 
have fallen in with such passengers of the Cen- 
tral America.” 

The New York Times says: 

“ Captain Johnson is a small, very plain and 
unassuming man, with a countenance beaming 
with good nature and benevolence. His age is 
about thirty-five. He speaks English very well, 
but slow. He says he has followed the sea ever 
since he was a boy ceven years old. He has 
been shipwrecked frequently, and encountered 
wrecks, but never met with anything like what 
he has recently passed through in rescuing the 
passengers of the Central America. He attrib- 
utes to Providence the strange visit of the 
bird to his ship, and feels thankful for the 
warning that caused him to change his course 
and become the instrument of doing so much 
good in saving so many lives. He feels the 
good he has done a sufficient reward.” 


The Boston Banks. 

The Journal learns from an authentic source 
that the net gain of coin in the Boston banks 
Sor the week ending Saturday morning, was 
$375,200. It also adds: 

“Asan evidence of the sound condition of 
our business community, we are informed that 
& notary who has charge of the business of 
eleven of the largest banks in State street, 
found but one note left over on Friday, and 
that for the insignificant sum of $50. The 
banks gained the sum of $144,000 in specie 
on Friday, and on Saturday had on hand 
$2,709,000. 

“The monetary excitement on State street 
was @ little varied by rumors of the discovery 
of a large amount of forged paper, stated by 
some at $30,000, and by others as high as 
$40,000.” 

Fire in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 23.—Messrs. McCann & 
Co.’s oil store, on Delaware avenue, above Wal- 
nut street, caught fire this evening, and was 
almost entirely consumed. The upper stories 
were occupied as a drug warehouse by Samuel 
Grant. The ship Tonawanda, ready to sail, 
lying at the wharf immediately opposite, was 
moved out into the stream to save her from in- 
jury. The adjoining store of Messrs. Carson & 
Newbold is in danger as this dispatch is being 
sent off, 





GENERAL SUMMARY, 


We have from Kansas Governor Walker's 
proclamation in regard to the October election. 
The Governor expressly and explicitly repu- 
diates the doctrine so cfliciously set forth by 
Judge Cato, that none but those who have paid 
the Territorial tax are entitled to vote, and that 
for this position he has the direct authority of 
the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
whole Cabinet at Washington. He calls upon 
every bona fide inhabitant of the Territory, 
who is a citizen of the United States, and has 
been for six months a resident of the Territory, 
to go to the polls and vote, and pledges the 
employment of the Federal troops to prevent 
the intervention of invaders from Missouri or 
elsewhere in the election. 


Mr. Henry Dwight of Geneva, N. Y., who 
has left $100,000 to the American Board of 
Missions, besides $50,000 to each of his. three 
children, was originally a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, but, losing his voice, became a banker, 
and was made President of the Bank of Geneva, 
which he managed successfully for many years. 
He received a large bequest from a brother 
who died several years ago. Mr. Dwight, al- 
though not known as a large donor to the in- 
stitutions and societies in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, gavelargely to the Missionary and Bible 
Societies of the Presvyterian Church. He was 
supposed to be worth about a half million of 
dollars. 





Two of the Justices of the Indiana Supreme 
Court have resigned their oftices, to take effect 
on the Ist of January next. It has been sup- 
posed that at the ensuing October canvass an 
election will be held to fill the vacancies, and 
such is alleged to have been the intention of 
the Judges, but the Governor has decided other- 
wise, taking the ground that no vacancy can 
occur until the Judges actually retire from the 
bench. In this view, which seems plausible 
enough, he is sustained by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Thus the Governor will have the appoint- 
ment of Judges to fill the vacancy for a year 
hence. 

Cart. Hernvon.—At a meeting held in Bal- 
timore on Friday evening, for the purpose of 
adopting steps fora proper tributeto the late Cap- 
tain Herndon, about fifty United States officers 
were present. Commodore Shubrick was ap- 
pointed President, and on taking the chair de- 
livered an able and eloquent eulogy on the life 
and services of the gallant deceased. Captains 
Rogers and Page were appointed Secretaries. 
A series of resolutions was adopted, expressive 
of deep sorrow at the loss that his family and 
country sustain, and of condolence with the 
bereaved wife and children. A committee of 
seven Officers was appointed to make arrange- 
ments to erect at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis @ monument to commemorate the 
many virtues of the deceased, and as an in- 
centive to young officers to imitaie his illustri- 
ous example, 


A man died last summer in Cuba, aged one 
hundred and sixty-five years, according to the 
newspapers, which add that “his first sickness 
was that which carried him to his grave.” 


The whole number of cigars exported from 
Havana up to the 15th of August, the present 
year, was 94,985,000, of which 29,681,000 were 
cleared for this country, 16,300,000 to Great 
Britain, 17,733,000 to Hamburgh and Bremen, 
9,628,000 to France, and 8,130,000 to Spain. 
The exports of tobacco amounted to 1,180,346 
pounds, of which 528,636 pounds were cleared 
for this country. 


A Toledo paper reports a speech made by a 
gentleman of that city, who had been elected 
to an important office in a military company. 
The recipient of honors being called out for a 
speech, mounted the rostrum and said: “ My 
brave men, them who voted for me, I respect— 
them who didn’t, I disgust.” 


The Buffalo Republic accounts for theJsus- 
pension of Mormonism in New York, on the 
theory that men can’t stand polygamy in this 
region, with porter-house steak at twenty cents, 
and crinoline at such a circumference, 

Sham Democracy is at a discount among 
the Germans of Missouri. The German 
Volksblatt, published in St. Louis for the last 
three years as 8 National Democratic paper, 
was sold on Saturday last by its publisher, Mr. 
Aug. Wiebusch, and is now the property of 
the central committee for the promotion of 
emigration to Missouri. The new editor is Mr. 
J. ¥. Fiata, a very able and learned man and 
a fine writer. In politics this paper is now in- 
dependent, but with strong proclivities for free 
white labor and the promotion of emigration 
to Missouri. The St. Louis Democrat, from 
whence we derive the above facts, further says, 
that since the Volksblatt has changed hands, 
and given up its National Democratic tenden- 
cy, it has already gained over 500 new sub- 
scribers and a large amount of advertisers. 


Hon. Wm. T. Haskell, a distinguished poli- 
ticlan of Tennessee, and who served gallantly 
in the Mexican war, is said to have recently 
exhibited serious symptoms of insanity. 


Among the Americans in Paris about the lst 
of September were Henry J. Rogers, James 
Sterrett, Mr. and Mrs. Corner, and S. M. Smith, 
of Maryland. 


Emory Sudler, Esq., has sold at private sale 
his farm “ Locust Hill,” in Kent county, Md., 
containing 300 acres, for $40 per acre. Com- 
egys Cosden, Esq., purchaser. 





Rev. Dr. Kirk, of Boston, who went out to 
establish an American Protestant Chapel in 
Paris, is among the passengers by the Canada 
from Liverpool, 


President Buchanan was in the city of Lan- 
caster on Saturday, for the first time since his 
arrival at Wheatland. The Express says he 
stopped at his old friend Michael’s, and had a 
familiar chat with a number of his old friends 
and citizens who chanced to drop in. ‘I'he con- 
versation turning generally on the financial 
crisis. 

The Tallahassee Senéinel of the 22d instant 
reports the prevalence of the yellow fever at 
Key West. eg cases had occurred, and one 
death. Dr. Jackson Maxwell and his lady and 
child are lying low. The origin of the disease 
is attributed to admitting seamen from Aspin- 
wall to the hospital. 


The National Intelligencer says of the new 
description of white lily, of African origin, that 
“it has the delightful peculiarity of a high de- 
gree of fragrancy, particularly in the morning, 
the odor being somewhat like vanilla. The 
botanists here are puzzled, though very much 
pleased with it.” 


The Convention on getting up Southern 
school-books is a failure. On the 18th May, 
not one of their committee met according to 
appointment in Columbia, South Carolina. A 
gentleman of New Orleans, who sent up the 
manuscript of a text-book for their examina- 
tion, had it returned to him by the Postmaster 
at Columbia, with the words, that “not a man 
or dog was there.” 


Kelly Lowe, pastor of the African church, 
Augusta, Ga., was originally a slave, but his 
pople bought him some years ago, and (as 
Zion's Advocate says) “he is their servant 

ecuniarily as well as spiritually.” They al- 
ow him a salary of from $800 to $1,000 per 
annum, 


The tonnage of Milwaukie now amounts to 
nearly 30,000 tons, and includes all classes of 
lake craft. The total value of merchandise 
imported during the year 1856 was $28,000,000; 
and the value of the exports was over 
$20,000,000. The dutiable goods entered at 
this port will amount, for the present year, to 
over $1,800,000, and the duties collected will 
nearly reach $500,000. 


A most magnificent and interesting work is 
now being issued at Paris, a complete map of 
the heavens, so far as our knowledge goea, 
prepared under the auspices of the Imperial 
Observatory. It is to consist of sixty-five 
plates, each one of which indicates the position 
of 25,525 stars of the third magnitude, or 
1,659,125 in all. The eighteenth plate, now 
finished, was recently presented to the Acade- 
my of Sciences by M. Leverrier, where it ex- 
cited immense admiration. 


A correspondent of the Petersburgh Express, 
writing on board the steamer Roanoke, at 
Portsmouth, Va., says: “To my surprise, the 
Roanoke took on here about three hundred 
bundles of paper, all manufactured in North 
Carolina, and shipped to the port of New York, 
via Portsmouth. But the strangest idea con- 
nected with this tranaction is the fact, that the 
most of it is sold to and consumed by Greeley, 
in printing that freedom-shrieking sheet, the 
Tribune.” 


The London Times had a very savage leader, 
not long since, ridiculing the appointment of 
Sir W. Codrington to be the companion of the 
Prince of Wales on his Continental travels, 
when his services were needed in India. Some 
days afterwards a letter was forwarded to the 
Times, by way of reply, in which the General 
expressed his perfect readiness to serve in In- 
dia if his services should be needed there. The 
only comment of the Times upon this letter is 
this: “We trust it is no part of the gallant Gen- 
eral’s duty in his new office to instruct his Royal 
pupil, the Prince of Wales, in the correct use 
of the English language.” 


The President has signed the proclamation 
for the sale of about two millions and a half of 
acres of public lands in California, and upward 
of 450,000 acres in Missouri and in the unloca- 
ted tracts in the Sioux half-breed reservation 
on Lake Pepin, Minnesota. The sales in Cali- 
fornia will take place in May, and in Missouri 
and in Minnesota in March next. 


The New York Post says it is reported that 
negotiations are going on between the Boston 
Submarine Armor Company and the under- 
writers of the Central America, to raise her 
hull, which is supposed to lie in about twenty- 
eight fathoms water. The specie in her alone 
would furnish ample inducement for the ex- 
periment, if her position can be accurately 
fixed ; and that it can, is probable, from the 
fact that Capt. Herndon was reported to have 
given her position to the vessel which refused 
to come to his relief. Should the work be un- 
dertaken promptly, there is thought to be rea- 
sonable chances of success. 


The stewardess of the lost steamer was a 
stout negro woman. She had collected the 
money thrown away by the passengers, it was 
supposed, and buckled it around her body. 
The weight of this money was the cause of her 
death, when she was hoisted into the Marine, 
where she died from having too much gold 
about her loins, 

It is often asked whether the report is true 
that Louis Napoleon once paid a visit to this 
country. The following is from a New York 
paper of April 3, 1837: 

“ Prince Bonaparte. — This distinguished 
young Frenchman has arrived, and taken up 
his residence at the Astor House. Broadway 
will be all alive to-day to get a peep at him. 
The question among the belles is,‘ who’s to have 
him?’” 

The Wheeling Intelligencer and Wellsburg 
Herald are vigorously and ably pushing for- 
ward the free-labor cause in Western Virginia. 
The Intelligencer has published a series of arti- 
clea showing the policy of introducing white 
labor. 

Speaking of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
Missouri, the Herald says: 

“A similar state of feeling may spring up 
any day in Western Virginia, and when it once 
starts it will grow with the increase of an ava- 
lanche, every successive movement giving it 
weight and momentum, The popular mind is 
ripening for such a movement. The parallel is 
@ fair one between St. Louis and Missouri, and 
Wheeling and Western Virginia. Missouri is 
destined to be a free State, and however im- 
probable the assertion, or unpalatable the fact, 
it is morally certain that Virginia, intensely 
slaveholding as she appears now, will follow 
in her wake, or split, sooner or later.” 


A correspondent of the Panama Star and 
Herald, writing from Callao, under date of 
August 12, says: . 

“On Saturday last, an armed boat was sent 
on board the American ship John Milton, by 
order of the captain of the port, and forcibly 
took out three of the crew, and brought them 
on shore; and again, on the same day, by the 
same authority, four others were taken from the 
Morning Glory, assigning no other reason than 
that of might. The commanders of these ships 
have laid their case before Mr. Clay, our Min- 
ister. He has demanded that the men be 
placed on board their ships again, and an 
apology made for the insult to our flag.” 


TerrisLe Butrcuery Nn Inpiana.— The 
Evansville Journal has the particulars of a ter: 
rible affair that happened near that place. It 
BAYS: 
ch On Thursday evening, at Francisco, a village 
on the canal, in Gibson county, about 16 miles 
from this city, a party of young persons were 
assembled for practice in singing. A crowd of 
rowdies soon gathered about the house, and be- 
gan to make a disturbance to annoy or break 
up the singing party. The young men in the 
house, among whom were two sons of Mr. Per- 
kins, the owner of a large flouring mill in that 
village, with their brother-in-law, a Mr. Cross, 
came to the door either to drive away the dis- 
turbers or persuade them to be quiet. A fight 
ensued, in which one of the young Perkinses 
was stabbed and killed on the spot—the other 
was stabbed between the shoulders and had his 
throat cut, and, though living when the mes- 
senger left, he was not expected to survive. 
Young Cross was also stabbed, and had his 
tongue cut out by the murderous savages.” 


The water in Lake Michigan is now higher 
than it has been for several years, this being 
the seven years high tide, as it is called by 
sailors. 


A eorrespondent of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune says that the sugar crop of Louisiana will 
be large and come early to market, 


The music at the Capitol and President’s 





grounds ceased for this season on Saturday 
evening last. 


J. B. Ements, of Oregon city, who is report- 
ed amongst the saved from the Central America, 
is Lieutenant John D. Dement, whose family 
are of Washington and its vicinity. 

Professor Rogers, of the United States, who 
has been for some time in England, engaged in 
preparing for publication his work on the geol- 
ogy and physical geography of North America, 
is a candidate for the chair of Natural History 
in the University of Glasgow, vacant by the 
death of Professor Coupes. 


_ Mr. Henry Dwight, who died a few days 
since, at Geneva, bequeathed the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars to the American 
Board of Missions, and fifty thousand dollars 
each to his three children. Mr. Dwight was 
originally a Presbyterian clergyman, but, losing 
his voice, became ao banker, and was made 
President of the Bank of Geneva, which he 
managed successfully for many years. 


_—— 


Letters from Paris state that Rossini, after 
many years spent in inactivity, is again engaged 
in composition, but whether of a grand opera, 
® comic opera, an oratorio, or what, he does 
not allow his friends to know. It was nearly 
thirty years ago that Rossini gave to the world 
his last and greatest opera, “ William Tell ;” 
and since that time he has produced nothing of 
importance, excepting the “Stabat Mater.” 


The brig Marine, which so cpportunely res- 
cued about one hundred of the passengers 
from the Central America, is owned by Elisha 
Atkins, Esq., of Boston. That gentleman de- 
clined compensation for the assistance rendered 
by the brig, although much expense was incur- 
red by the detention. This fact, which is re- 
corded by the Boston Transcript, is highly 
creditable to the gentleman named. 

This is the second instance in which the Ma- 
rine has rescued those in distrees from impend- 
ing death. About a year ago, last winter, she 
fell in with the ship Seaman, of Baltimore, on 
fire, and took off all on board, about thirty-five, 
and landed them safely. 


Late news from Inagua etates that the pros- 
pect of a fine salt season is cheering. The salt 
company of that place had raked 85,000 bushels. 


_Robert Bowie, a clerk, fell from a third story 
window in Charleston on Friday night, and was 
killed. 

There was a slight frost at Chattan ooga, 
Tenn., on Wednesday morning last. 





A Valuable Tonic.—We believe no medicine 
has ever given such astonishing proof of its 
efficacy as the Oxygenated Bitters. In cases 
of Dyspepsia and General Debility it acts in 
the most agreeable manner, restoring health 
and cheerfulness, when all other remedies have 
failed. 31 


MARRIAGE, 


Married at St. Cloud, August 10th, by the 
Rev. Mr. Inmen, of that place, Mr. AnpREw B. 
Benson, of Monticello, to Miss ANNETTIE M. 
Kent, of Clear Water. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, September 29, 1657. 








Pork, Mess- - 
Pork, Prime - 


21.50 @00.00 
Beef, Mess - 


18.00 @21.00 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $5.50 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - + + + 5.50 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - + « + += 5.0 S 5.26 
Corn Meal - - - + + + + 6.56 @ 4.12 
Wheat, white - - - + + + 1.25 @ 1.33 
Wheat,red - - - + © + + 126 @ 1.28 
Corn, white- - - © + «+ = %TL@ 72 
Corn, yellow - + + + + + 74@ 176 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 170 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - + 60 3 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginias 25 32 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - + + 25 @ 32 
Clover Seed - - + + - 7.50 @ 8.00 
Timothy Seed - - + - + 2.75 3.00 
Hay, Timothy- - + - - 15.00 220.00 
Hops- - - - «+ «= « . 7 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- + - 1.30 ¢ 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders: + + 13} 133 
Bacon, Sides - + = = 15} 15} 
Bacon, Hams + + = = 14 154 

“2 « 25.00 (@00.00 


Lard, in barrels 14@ 14} 
Lard, in kegs - 16 @ 163 
Wool, Unwashed : 00 @ 00 
Wool, Washed - : 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, common, + - 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - 14 15 
Butier, Roll - - + = + 23 26 
Cheese - - - «= «© « - 103 103 
Coffee, Rio» - + + + + + ij 12 
Coffee, Java - + + - - 163 17 


NEW YORK MARKEY’, 
Carefully prepared to Luesday, September 29, 1857. 


Flour, State brands - - + $5.00 «a 5 258 
Flour, State brands, extra- + 5.25 (@ 5.50 
Flour, Western - - + + - 5.25 (@ 5.80 
Flour, Southern - - - 5.30 @ 5.60 
Rye Flour - - - + = + + 4.00 (@ 5.20 
Corn Meal - - - + « 415 @ 4.50 
Wheat, white . » = + 1.20 @ 1.25 
Wheat, red - eo e «© « 119 @ 1.25 


Corn, white» © 2 © © + = TO(m 72 
Corn, yellow - © + + - W@ 72 
Rye “ec 2 « - . @ 82 (G 00 
Oats - ++ ee ees 36 @ 00 
Clover Seed - «= » =» « 11,00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - se 3.60 @ 3.76 
Hay - - . . 60 @ 70 
Hops- - - - : 5 @ 123 
Bacon, Shoulders 12@ = 12} 
Bacon, Sides 10 @_ 00 
Bacon, Hams 124@ 13 

24.40 @24.60 


Pork, Mess - - 
‘ 19.59 (@00.00 


Pork, Prime 


o 8 @ © ®© @ @ wf 
'" © » © @ © © @ we 
' «© © © 2 © © © © we ee 8 Be ee 


Cr ee 
ree @ we ewe 8 & we 


* oe 14.0 @ 16.50 
Lard, in barrels 144@q@ 15 
Lard, in kega - 16 4 163 
Butter, Western . 16 19 
Butter, State - . 17 @ 22 
Cheese - + + = - 8h 9h 
Coffee, Rio- - . - = 103@ 114 
Coffee, Java - os + + 169@ = 163 
Wool, Unwashed « « - = 00 @ 00 
Wool, Washed- - - . 45 (@ 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - 33 00 
Wool, Fleece, commou 00 00 


Wool, Fleece, fine + 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland - - 
Lime,common - - 


36 
29.50 (30.00 
1.05 @ 0.00 
16 00 


’e GS HS @ & 


. 
. 
° 
. 
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A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
RESPECFFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT, 

ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER, 
THEY WILL COMMENCE THE ISSUE OF 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


They will aim to furnish the reading public a new 
source of amusement and instruction, and to give to au- 
thors a new and independent vehicle of thought. _ 

The current literature, and the promigent questions of 
the day, will receive due attention; while, at the same 
time, no pains will be spared to present an attractive 
miscellany of tales, sketches, and poetry, from the best 
writers. : 

Among other contributors, they are permitted to name 
the following, from whom articles may be expected: 
William H. Prescott. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Mrs. Gaskell, author of 
Henry W. Longfellow “ Ruth,” * Mary Barton, 
Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D. “ North and South,” etc. 
William C. Bryant. Mrs. L.. Maria Child. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 

John G, Whittier. Mrs. Pike, author of “Ida 
geese do emma May,” “Caste,” ete. 

sg ete walge eaten Miss Rose Terry. 
ge nee Wilkie Collins, author of 
ete, ee. P “The Dead Secret,” ete. 
Prof. C.C. Felton. G. Ruffini, author of “ Doc- 
Prof. F. J. Child. tor Antonio,” ete. 


E. P. Whipple. Shirley Brooke, author of 
Edmund Quincy, author of “ Aspen Court,” ete. 
thy me E. M. Whitty, author of 


‘te lene “ Political Portraits,” etc. 
ete. James Hannay, author of 
Cc. W. Philleo, author of “Singleton Fontenoy.” 

“"Pwice Married.” Thomas W. Parsons. 

The attention of authors is respectfully invited to this 
advertisement. All articles received will be carefully 
examined, and, if accepted, will be liberally paid for. — 

The publishers will aim to have each number ready in 
time for distribution and sale in the more remote parts of 
the country, on or before the first day of the month for 
which it is intended. 

Retail price, 25 cents each number. 

A liberal discount made to clubs, or to those who buy 
to sell again. 

The shention of Booksellers, Periodical dealers, News- 
men, and Book Agents, is requested, and their orders are 
respectfully solicited. 56 





EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS, 


R Young Men of energy and intelligence, who are 
O willing to spend the winter at the South or West, 
are invited to correspond at once with 


CURED BY THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 


From Gen. A. €. Dopcs, Delegate in Congress from 

Iowa, now Minister to Spain. 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 18, 1850. 

Dear Sir: The Oxygenated Bitters with which you 
were so kind as to furnish me, have had a most salutary 
effect in my case. I was troubled with Dyspepsia for 
four years, during which time I tried many remedies, but 
never met with any so good as your Bitters. I am now 
in the enjoyment of good health, and I hope, and believe, 
that all who use the Orygenated Bitters, will find them as 
serviceable as I have found tLem. 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 

Dr. Geo. B. GREEN, A. C. DODGE, 

We commend the abeve Certificate to all those who 
suffer from Dyspepsia, in any of its forms. Try the Or- 
ygenated Bitters, before you say there is no cure for this 
disease. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,only by SETH 
W. FOWLE & CO., 133 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 31 








DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S ‘SIX LECTURES,” 


380 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat- 
ment by which he cures Consumption, Asthma, Diseases 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Skin, Female Complaints, Gravel, &c., sent by mail, 
aud postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 
Dr. 8S. S. FITCH, 
No. 714 Broadway, New York. 
{> He has no other office, either at Chicago, Buffalo, 


Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use 


his name. 554 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PROGRESS OF SLAVERY 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
BY GEORGE M. WESTON. 
12mo. 312 pages. Bound in muslin. Price, $1. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Chap. I.—Comparative statements of the 
advance of the free and slave States in popu- 
lation. Gain of the free States steady, but not 
rapid. Comparative statements of the advance 
of the free and slave States in area. Causes 
of the superior success and aptitude of the 
slave States in acquiring territory. Slavery 
as yet firmly maintained in the northern tier 
of slave States. The political power of the 
slave States still formidable. 

Chap. II.—Considerations rendering it 
probable that slavery will cease to exist in 
Missouri. Connection between slavery and 
the prices of land. Missouri at present more 
inviting to the free emigrant than Virginia, 
Commanding position of Missouri. 

Chap. II.—Considerations rendering it 
probable that the emigration from the free 
States, hitherto moving westward, may here- 
after tend southward, to Maryland, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. Accumulated power of the 
population of the free States. No apology for 
slavery in the northern slave States. The 
right of emigration between the States. 

Chap. I1V.—Slave society stationary. Im- 
possibility of improvement of the aon-slave- 
holding whites. Tendency of slavery to expel 
the white race. Example of South Carolina. 
Slavery predominant in some portions of Vir- 
ginia, and freedom in others. Non-slavehold- 
ing whites in slave countries have no capacity 
to become artisans and build up towns. Slaye- 
holders will never give up slavery. 

Chap. V.—Comparative growth of North- 
ern and Southern Maryland. Tenacity of sia- 
very in the southern counties. Advantageous 
position of Maryland. Descriptions of East- 
ern and Western Shores. Slaveholders take 
the best soils. Baltimore not likely to move 
actively for the abolition of slavery. The 
growth of the city of Washington favorable to 
the removal of siavery from the southern coun- 
ties of Maryland. 

Chap. VI.—Increase of slaves in the sev- 
eral decades since 1810. Number of slaves ia 
Texas in 1840. Increase of slaves less rapid 
in the extreme South. Number of slaves en- 
larges with the areca over which they are 
spread. Why the number of slaves has gained 
by natural increase in the United States, and 
not elsewhere in America. 

Chap. VII.—The Ordinance of 1787 firmly 
maintained by subsequent Congresses. Sla- 
very in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, never within the control of Con- 
gress. Slavery obtained a footing in Missouri 
and Arkansas contrary to the intention of 
Congress. The Missouri Compromise was in 
fact no compromise, but a clear victory of the 
slaveholders. 
Chap. VIII.—Emigration does not dimin- 
ish population. Opinions of Dr. Malthus, Dr. 
Franklin, and the Earl] of Selkirk. Illustra- 
tions. Nearly a million slaves of Virginia 
stock existing out of Virginia in 1850, who 
would not have existed anywhere but for the 
domestic slave trade. Free negroes increase 
slowly, if at all. The Northern States cannot 
be invaded by negroes. 
Chap. IX.—The argument for slavery, as 
being necessary for the multiplication of ne- 
groes. Carrying slaves into new regions not 
favorable to their personal comfort, but the 
contrary. Cruelties of the domestic slave 
trade. 

Chap. X.—The introduction of slaves into 

the States of the extreme South, to some ex- 

tent legislated against by them, and always 
opposed by many of their citizens. Slave 
trading disreputable at the South. The sup- 
pression of the domestic slave trade would find 
supporters in all the Southern States. Inter- 
colonial slave trade prohibited by Great Brit- 

ain in 1824, 

Chap. XI.—America settled during the 

first three centuries chiefly by negroes. Euro- 

pean immigration inconsiderable until recently. 

The probability of the further territorial ex- 

pansion of slavery in the United States con- 

sidered. The high price of slaves an impedi- 
ment to this expansion. Within its present 
limits, slavery will not be crowded for a long 


time. 

Chap. XII.—Slavery will be maintained, 
so long as itis profitable. The statement, that 
abolition commenced in 1835, and has retard- 
ed emancipation, shown to be untrue. Change 
in Southern views attributable to increased 
profits of Slavery. Opinions of Governor 
Hammond. The discussion of slavery neces- 
sary, until the fate of the Territories is decided. 
Chap. XIII—Review of Debates in Vir- 
ginia in 1832. Abolition not seriously pro- 
posed. The alarm which then existed, in ref- 
erence to outlets for slaves, since removed. 
Eastern Virginia opposed to any action. Views 
of Hon. C. J. Faulkner and others as to sla- 
very. Emancipation in Virginia will be long 
postponed, unless the domestic slave trade is 
prohibited. 

Chap. XIV.—The extension of slavery 
profitable to the slave-breeding States, but in- 
jurious to the other Southern States. The ac- 
quisition of Cuba injurious to all the Southern 
States. Political power the sole object of ex- 
tending slavery. The agitation of slavery with 
a view to party ascendency. The South has 
not gained by agitation. 

Chap. XV.—Different views of the man- 
ner in which slavery may be extinguished. 
Slave labor immediately cheap, under certain 
circumstances, but ruinous as a system. The 
Southern States have grown poorer by it. 
Mr. Tarver’s description of the results of cotton- 
growing. Free labor will encroach upon sla- 
very, because really more efficient and profit- 


able. 

Chap. XVI.—The decline of slavery will 
not be the decline of the South, but will ben- 
efit the South. The evils apprehended at the 
South, from the shutting up of slavery, are 
imaginary. Slaves will not multiply beyond 
the demand for them, and the fall in their 
price will be insensible. The slave-breeding 
States alone interested in the extension of sla- 
very. The question of race connected with 
the question of slavery. — 

Chap. XVII.—The Union of the States is 
only endangered by that discontent of the 
glave States, which results from the impover- 
ishing effects of slavery. Slavery itself, and 
not the agitation of it, originates the feeling 
of disunion. Nullification first aimed against 
tariffs. The mischief will be abated, as the 
area of slavery is diminished. Political quiet- 
ude the ordinary result of slavery. 

Chap. XVIII.—The population of Cuba. 

Actual number of slaves; mipresentations cor- 

rected. ‘Tendency of slavery in Cuba to disap- 

pear by increase of whites, the mortality of the 
slaves, and emancipation under Spanish laws. 

Classification of agricultural pursuits. Char- 

acter and increase of the Monteros, or yeo~ 

manry. Example of Porto Rico. Climate of 

Cuba. Salubrity. Adaptation to white labor. 

Possible change in the methods of the sugar 

culture. Resources and desirability of the 

island. If annexed to the Union, the free 
laborers of the United States will assert their 
i a. . 
topes at the office of the Republic, north 
side of Indiana avenue, third door west of Sec- 
aad to any part of the United States, 


e, for one dollar. Address 
free of postage, Wr CEORGE M. WESTON, 








MASON BROTHERS, 
509 103 and 110 Duane street, New York. 


Wasbington, D. O, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ON KANSAS, GOVERNOR 
WALKER, AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


From the Memphis Appeal. 


The Democracy of De Soto county, Missis- 
sippi, gave to the gallant Davis a most cordial, 
hospitable, and complimentary welcome at 
Hernando, on the Sth inst. The quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner in which be reached the 
town prevented the citizens from extending to 
him, as we suppose was the original design, a 
formal reception on his arrival. On the 5th 
instant an excellent dioner—modestly called a 
basket collation—was prepared and served in 
the court-house enclosure, of which a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen partook. But 
previous to the discussion of the creature com- 
forts provided in such lavish profusion by our 
De Soto neighbors, Colonel Davis addressed 
his fellow citizens substantially as follows : 

* * ¥* “Among other cases, he particular- 
ly referred to the deepening of the month of 
the Mississippi, which, however important to 
himself and those who heard him, only con- 
stituted the more strongly, for that reason, a 
case in which they were bound to assert and 
maintain their principles, as declared and reit- 
erated in National and State Conventions, in the 
Legislature and popular bodies, and by which 
they were early and consistently arrayed in op- 
position to internal improvements by the Fed- 
eral Government. He characterized the whole 
system as demoralizing, corrupting, and most 
dangerous to a pure Administration of Federal 
affairs, and deeply regretted that the executive 
veto had been overruled by the ardent desire 
to get possession of the public treasure for par- 
ticular, but not a few, works of internal improve- 
ments. What boots it that a man shall call 
himself a Democrat, if upon the great test ques- 
tions which divides parties he shall be found 
jn every conflict acting with the enemy? And 
when we have been beaten in combat after 
combat, it can but little console us that he still 
returns to our powerful camp, to share in the 
issue of the rations which still belongs to De- 
mocracy as & majority to distribute. It is the 
steady maintenance of this and all other prin- 
ciples of our party which constitute the na- 
tionality of the Democracy; and if the National 
Democracy cannot agree upon any cardinal 
principle of its faith, it should be quickly avow- 
ed, or rather the reverse should never have 
been declared. He reviewed the various ap- 
pointments to the gubernatorial office of Kan- 
sas, and alike exempted from censure both Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Buchanan for the errors or mis- 
conduct of their appointees, upon the ground 
that their antecedents gave them no power to 
anticipate any difficulty. He found nothing in 
the instructions given to Gov. Walker which 
authorized his intervention to mould the institu- 
tions of Kansas, and dictate to the inhabitants 
of the Territory, and to their delegates in Con- 
vention, not only what they should but must 
to—for his pro-consular tone rose even to that 
height. He said he considered the Convention 
invested with full power to form a Constitution, 
and either to submit it to the Territorial inhab- 
itants or to send it direct to Congress, in order 
that Kansas might be admitted as a State into 
the Union. He thought much error had arisen 
from the failure to bear in mind the difference 
between this Convention of a Territory and a 
Convention representing the sovereign people 
of a State. He referred to the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty, as one which he had always 
considered @ fallacy, and pointed generally to 
the disastrous consequences which had flowed 
from it. But he said, leaving that as a ques- 
tion which had been discussed in other times, 
he now only presented the view which was con- 
fined to the present condition of the Territory, 
under the prevailing theory and practice. When 
the Convention formed the Constitution, though 
they should refer it, and it should receive the 
sanction of every man, woman, and child, who 
might chance to be in the Territory, this choice 
action of the Convention and its inhabitants 
could give no effect to the instrument which 
had been formed. A Territory had two con- 
stituencies, the people and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The ratification in the case of a State Con- 
vention would be final, and the authority to con- 
vene would also necesgarily come from the peo- 
ple of a State. It being, then, too plain for 
elucidation that it is only by the admission of 
a State into the Union that the Constitution 
adopted in this Territorial Convention can have 
any value or practical effect, and as it was most 

desirable to separate the question of the do- 
mestic institutions of this incipient State from 
all intervention, whether Congressional or Ex- 
ecutive, it had seemed to him that the shortest 
was the best route; that is, that the Convention 
should form a Constitution, and send it direct 
to the Congress, asking to be recognised as a 
State, and to be admitted into the Union. His 
long acquaintance and close relations with the 
President whilst he was a private citizen, did 
not permit him to doubt his willingness and 
ability to hold the scales even between the con 
tending sections; so he had no fear that the 
influence of the President would be used to se- 
cure the speedy admission of the State, recog- 
nising the right of the Convention, as the repre- 
sentative of the body politic of Kansas, to de- 
cide the question as to whether the Constitution 
should be submitted to a popular vote or not. 
He alluded at some length to the political his. 
tory of Governor Walker, and spoke cf him as 
one whose talents and acquirements had com- 
manded his admiration, and towards whom he 
had for many years held the kindest personal re. 
lations, He expected of Gov. Walker, when he 
went to Kansas, to discharge his duties fairly 
towards the contending parties, whilst he had 
good reason to believe that in his feelings he 
would he on the side of the Pro-Slavery men. 
He read, therefore, with equal regret and sur- 
prise, his inaugaral address and Topeka speech. 
fie had the best authority for believing that the 
Adininistration was not responsible for the lan- 
guage employed by Governor Walker, or the 
reasons he urged. Colonel Davis concurred in 
the action of the Demccratic Convention of 
Mississippi, in its censure of the attempt to dic 
tate to the Convention of Ksngas, and to argue 
from climatic laws that the institution of Sla- 
very was unsuited to the Territory of Kansas. 
Tlis argument might be true where he located 
it, on the snow-covered mountains and upper 
plains of Kansas ; but it was delusive, because 
in that part of the country there is not, and 
for a longer period than he could foresee would 
not be, an agricultural population. The mete- 
orological condition of the country would ren- 
der it unfit for cultivation, whatever its temper- 
ature might be. The inhabitable, tillable por- 
tion of Kansas lies east of the isothermal line 
drawn through these upper plains, and is part 
of the valley which forms the most productive 
portion of the State of Missouri in the great 
staples of hemp and tobacco. These staples 
had only been successfully cultivated by slave 
labor, and he did not doubt that slave property 
would be equally permanent, if duly protected 
in Kansas; and if there were any sincerity in 
the oft-repeated declaration of our Northern 
friends, that they were willing to leave the ques- 
tion to be settled by soil and climate, we had a 
right to call upon them now to manifest a 
fairness and fraternity which belongs alike to 
the constitutional compact and our party affili- 
ation with them. The Democratic Convention 
of Mississippi properly refused to involve the 
Administration in the censure affixed to the 
conduct of Governor Walker; but if it should 
hereafter appear, of which he would take occa- 
sion to say that he had not the least apprehen- 
sion, that the Administration was responsible 
for Governor Walker’s offensive intervention, 
then, as the censure attached to the fact, and 
was not measured by the individual, it would 
necessarily follow that it must fall upon the 
Administration ; and in proportion as the pow- 
er and dignity of the offender was increased, 
so should the severity of the censure be aug: 
mH then averted 

_44e then adverted to the practical i 
which would probably be somauned to _ — 
Congress—whether the Constitution should be 
referred or not to the people. It was more than 
probable that a Constitution which did not ex. 
clude, and therefore would recognise, the right 
to hold slave property in the new State, would 
be submitted to the Congress, The inquiry 
would hardly be limited to the fact of its being 
republican in its character ; and if it should turn 
out that the State should be refused admission, 
he would be glad to know the meaning of the 
platform of the majority of 1851, in relation to 
the application of a State tolerating Slavery, 
and being refused admission into the Union. 
As @ representative of the State, it behooved 
him to know, in order that he might truly rep- 
resent the will of the people. It was true that 
he had learned, and rejoiced to know, that the 
Union party of 1€51 had, with considerable 





the best opportunity to know the meaning of 


the declarations then uttered. 

“Fle said, in the moral progress of the few past 
years, we had gained much in the vindication 
of the involuntary servitude of the Africans, as 
right, both in the abstract and the concrete. 
Northern men, to some extent, have not only 
moderated their opposition by a better compre- 
hension of the subject, but, what is much more 
important to us, Southern apologists for Slavery 
have ceased to exist. We no longer hear in our 
midst men who speak of Slavery as a necessary 
evil, tc be borne because it cannot be gotton 
rid of. Free discussion and a broaper inquiry 
have tanght them that it is a blessing to the 
African who has been transferred from a bar- 
barian to a civilized master, and that the hor- 
rors of the slave trade are the offspring of the 
efforts to suppress it. As a political question, 
he thought our fathers did right to prohibit the 
traffic in African slaves, but that they did wrong 
to declare it a piracy ; the African master hav- 
ing the same right io sell his slave that he had 
to dispose of any other species of property. To 
teach the barbarian how to labor, to enlighten 
his soul by the divine teachir gs of Christianity, 
to develope the resources of our country, to 
give employment and save from starvation mil- 
lions in other lands, and generally to increase 
the comfort of human family, has been the ef: 
fect of substituting African for Indian labor ; 
and the candid historian who, in after ages, 
shall review the events of our time, will tind 
much more to commend in that domestic insti- 
tution, which has brought upon the South the 
anathemas of Abolitionists at home and 
abroad.” 





MAINE ELECTION. 
From the Kennebec Journal, September 18. 

The result of the election, last Monday, is 
most cheering to all who have desired for years 
to establish political justice in this State, and 
permanently secure the ascendency of sound 
national principles. This is the first real test 
of the vitality and strength of the friends of 
Freedom in Maine, as a consolidated party, 
since the Pro-Slavery factions of the Democrat- 
ic and Whig parties formed a new political or- 
ganization on a platform which sprung from the 
fertile brain of John C. Calhoun, and firmly al- 
lied themselves with the fire-eaters and disun- 
ionists of the South. Never, since Maine be- 
came a State, has there been a party within its 
limits so strong in numbers, unity of principles 
and purpose, and possessing so completely the 
proper elements of political power and useful- 
ness, as the Republican party, which in a quiet 
and unexcited canvass has swept so smoothly 
nearly every town and county of the State. 

Our opponents have claimed that the result of 
last year’s contest was no test of the Republi- 
can strength of the State. They have thought 
that when Bcgus Democracy and Fillmore 
Whiggery had become firmly compacted and 
welded into one party, they should be nearly 
as strong as the Republicans. They have now 
had a fair opportunity to be undeceived, and 
to learn that they are doomed to be an abject 
and hopeless minority, so long as they stand 
on the ultra ProSlavery platform which their 
Southern masters have manufactured for them, 
and bid them defend. Republican ascendency 
in Maine is secured for years, and, in an excited 
and hard-fought contest, the majority of last 
Monday could be easily raised to more than 
TWENTY THOUSAND. There is one important 
fact indicated by the returns, to which we call 
special attention, as it well illustrates the 
strength of the Republicans, and shows what 
they can do when the occasion calls. In the 
towns where there was anything like a real and 
evenly-balanced contest, the Republicans made 
@ gain on last year. 

The chief losses of the Republicans are in the 
counties and towns, where their strength is 
nearly double that of their opponents, where 
no necessity or fear of defeat operated to bring 
out a full Republican vote. Kennebec, Pe- 
nobscot, Waldo, Hancock, Androscoggin, and 
Sagadahoc, could have given a majority of 6,000 
more than they have done, if there had been 
any pressiug need or stimulating danger. 

Taken as a whole, the result of this election 
is in every respect most cheering and signifi- 
cant. It will have an encouraging influence 
on the Republicans of other States. It pro- 
claims in thunder tones to the land, that Maine 
stands as the Gibraltar of Liberty and the 
Union, against their common eriemies in Wash- 
ington, South Carolina, or wherever they may 
be found. It bids the friends of Freedom in 
Massachugetts march shoulder to shoulder 
againet their mongrel foes, and elect Banks by 
arousing majority. It tells the Republicans of 
the Empire State to lay aside all minor issues, 
and hold fast to their former renown. It in- 
spires the freemen of Ohio to march forward 
to victory under the lead of the able and patri- 
otic Case, and cheers and nerves the true 
men of Pennsylvania to carry the gallant and 
noble Wiimor gloriously through the contest 
in which he is now engaged with the myrmi- 
dons of Slavery. To the Republicans and 
friends of Free Labor throughout the Union, 
Maine, Missouri, and Vermont, send ant HAIL! 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 17, 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Very seldom have we performed a more un- 
gracious task than that devolving upon us to- 
day, in connection with a document sent us for 
publication by certain committees of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. It is entitled “ Recent Ac- 
tion of the Committee of the American Tract 
Society on Slavery,” and will be found in an- 
other column, We are the more embarrassed 
in stating cur views respecting this very im- 
portant pronunciamento, because of the high 
respectability of the gentlemen whose names 
are attached to it, aud because the three acting 
committees of the Society appear to have been 
unanimous with respect to the wisdom and the 
justice of the course adopted. Every reader of 
the Commercial knows that this journal has 
been no party to the attacks recently made 
upon the American Tract Society; that we 
have thrown such influence as we possess in its 
support against any attempts to convert it into 
an Abolition or Anti-Slavery Society; that we 
have earnestly advocated moderation and for- 
bearance, and, on the part of the Society, an 
adherence to its long-established rule in refer- 
ence to the agitating question of Slavery, in or- 
der that it might fulfil the great and benign ob- 
ject of its institution, the spreading of Scriptu- 
ral Christianity throughout the whole country. 
These views, often expressed, we still heartily 
entertain. 

Nor need we inform our readers of the aspect 
which the controveray between the American 
Tract Society and its assailants had assumed 
on the eve of its anniversary meeting in this 
city in May last. A serious disruption was 
threatened. ‘To avert it, certain resolutions 
were offered by a committee appointed to con- 
sider the matter in controversy, which commit- 
tee was composed of gentlemen of high probity 
and of well-tried attachment to the Society. 
The resolutions professed to be based upon 
mutual concession ; and though we with many 
others thought that the concession was far less 
mutual than it professed to be, we heartily 
concurred in the adopted compromise, hoping 
that if it did nothing more, it would allay or 
arrest agitation, and so prepare the way for a 
more clear and permanent definition of the 
Society’s duties, under the circumstances which 
had arisen. We must add, too—because, in 
this matter, we are constrained to take issue 
with the committee’s present statement—that 
such concurrence in the so-called compromise 
was mainly prompted by the understanding, 
believed at the time to be clear and distinct, 
that the Society, while restricted from saying 
anything about the right or wrong, moral or 
political, of the institution of Slavery, was em- 
powered and required to inculcate the moral 
duties and rebuke the immoral practices inci- 
dent to the relation of masters and slaves. 

And that this is the dujy of the American 
Tract Society, or of any kindred institution, is 
80 obvious, that one marvels that it could be- 
come a matter of doubt or a question for dis- 
cussion. But still more surprising is it, that 
the signers of the manifesto under notice could 
have put any other interpretation upon the res- 
olutions adopted at the last anniversary, or 
have conceived that any amount of opposition, 
or of distaste for such teaching, would justify 
them in swerving from that line of action. And 
here we must enter our protest againat the “ re- 
cent action” of the committee of the American 
Tract Society on Slavery. We do it respect- 

fully; we do it regrettingly, and only from a 
a sense of duty. The committees say that 
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committee would, in their action respecting 
this matter, exercise such wisdom as would 
promote the usefulness of the Society through- 
out our whole country ;” and upon this hy- 
pothesis proceed to justify themselves for utter- 
ly nullifying the specific instructions which ac- 
companied that expression of confidence, to 
disregard a resolution emanating from a friend- 
ly committee, adopted by the Sooiety and ac- 
cepted by the committee as a rule of action, 
and their perseverance in which was the ground 
of the confidence which the Society expressed 
in anticipation. 

The committee assume entirely too much 
when they claim that an expression of confi- 
dence by the Society, that they would act judi- 
ciously and with catholicity of spirit, left it op- 
tional with them not to act at all if they met 
with opposition. The Society resolved, and so 
instructed their committee—in reality, they but 
echoed the committee’s own suggestion—that 
they did not desire to interfere with Slavery as 
a political institution; that in fact, and for the 
surer accomplishment of the Society’s object, 
they were willing to abstain from all allusion 
to Slavery as a political institution ; but that in 
preaching the Gospel by their tracts, in incul- 
eating upon their fellow-men the obligations of 
Christianity—virtue, humanity, and religion— 
they must point out the duties of masters to 
their servants, as well as the duties of husbands 
to their wives, parents to their children, or cit- 
izens to their country and its Government; 
they must reprove inhumanity and impunity as 
they must “ other practical immoralities ;” and 
having thus instructed their committee, and 
the committee having virtually pledged them- 
selves to act upon these instructions—in what 
was required of them as well as in what they 
were released from—the Society, in acknowl- 
edgment of their past services, quite as much 
as with respect to the future, expressed its con- 
fidence that the committee “would exercise 
such wisdom as would promote the usefulness 
of the Society through our whole country.” 
But in their “recent action,” the committee 
have not kept faith with the Society, for the 
publication before us practically ignores the 
resolution of instructions, and by an unwarrant- 
able license of interpretation, that is almost in- 
comprehensible, claim that a general expres- 
sion of confidence in their wisdom authorized 
them to do se. 

What is their own statement, as deliberately 
prepared and published? At the time of the 
last anniversary, when this very resolution 
which the Society at their suggestion adopted, 
and themselves accepted as their rule of action, 
the publishing committee had under consider- 
ation a treatise so peculiarly adapted to the 
new line of action, that the resolution of in- 
structions seems to have been prepared with 
reference to it. It was a treatise on the “ Du- 
ties of Masters,” composed of a series of arti- 
cles written by pious men at the South exclu- 
sively, and by the committee was regarded as 
meeting the terms of that resolution. This 
collection of treaties the committee decline to 
publish, notwithstanding the resolution adopted 
by the Society, and its accord with that resolu- 
tion. It is true, that the committee allege, 
first, that the writer of some of them is now 
dead, but they do not say that that of necessity 
prevents the publication of that portion of the 
treatises; and, second, that the writers of the 
others deem their publications inexpedient, but 
they do not inform the public how or why those 
gentlemen thus altered their minds. These 
allegations, however, have no bearing whatever 
upon the merits of the case. It is not by any 
means improbable that the committee, had 
they desired it, could have overruled the objec- 
tions of the authors; and it is certain that, if 
the fact was otherwise, other authors would 
have cheerfully provided them with an equally 
meritorious work of a like tone. But these 
facts are merely incidentally mentioned by the 
committee; and they themselves assume the 
whole responsibility of nullifying the Society’s 
resolution passed at the last anniversary, and 
of abandoning, because of local opposition, a 
cardinal principle of the American Tract Soci- 
ety—of withdrawing the very keystone from 
the arch on which rests the magnificent super- 
structure of philanthropic and religious opera- 
tions which the long and successful years of 
that Society’s labors had raised. 

We speak advisedly, and will demonstrate 
the justice of the allegation, though it is an un- 
welcome task. We assume, and no one will 
dispute, that the first and only legitimate object 
of the American Tract Society is to teach re- 
ligion—the denials it imposes and the blessings 
it confers—throughout our whole country; to 
teach, in fact, the whole of religion throughout 
the whole of our country. If this is not its ob- 
ject, and if it does not so aim, through evil re- 
port and through good report, its own consti- 
tution, and the repeated declarations of its offi- 
cers and its friends, belie it. Equally true is 
it that in the South a certain class of vices pre- 
vail, and a certain class of virtues specially de- 
mand cultivation, incidental to the fact that 
Slavery is established there. Every human in- 
stitution, every locality or section of the coun- 
try, has its parallel associations. Where Ger- 
mans largely congregate, the Sabbath is dis- 
honored. In our large cities, intemperance, 
lewdness, and extravagance, are the prevailing 
vices. In our border States and remoter Ter- 
ritories, lawlessness and violence stalk hand in 
hand. In Utah, polygamy is the parent of 
evils innumerable. Into Utah, into our border 
States, into our large cities, into the centres of 
our German populations, into our slaveholding 
States, the American Tract Society is bound, 
by the obligations of its constitution and of its 
official declarations, to send colporteurs or tract 
messengers, bearing witness on behalf of the 
truth that works righteousness, and against 
“the moral evils and practical immoralities 
deplored by all evangelical Christians,” whether 
of local or general character. 


Do we assume an iota too much in saying 
this? No true friend of the Tract Society or 
of morality and religion will say that we do. 
And yet, harsh though the allegation may 
sound, We aflirm that the document emanating 
from theze committees, and now under review, 
teaches practically and even verbally the re- 
verse of this. Its doctrine is this: there are 
certain moral duties growing out of the exist- 
ence of Slavery, and certain moral evils and 
practical immoralities which occasionally or 
frequently accompany Slavery, which duties the 
American Tract Society’s publications should 
inculcate, and which immoralities it should re- 
prove, just as it should, and fearlessly does, ex- 
hort to duties and reprove for vices incident to 
other local institutions or sections of the coun- 
try. The committee admit that this is the So- 
ciety’s duty, and that it is in accordance with 
its regplution adopted at the last anniversary. 
Then the committee declare that this duty they 
decline to perform ; that none of their publica- 
tions shall inculeate such duties or reprove 
such vices, because citizens of the Southern 
States will not bear such teachings or submit 
to be thus reproved; and with the citizens of 
the South the Society has always had friendly 
relations, and from them draws a large share 
of its pecuniary support. In other words, that 
the Society should not, must not, annoy its 
Southern friends with religious counsels, or 
offend its Southern supporters by faithful re- 
proofs. 

We say nothing of this deference to Southern 
sentiments, and preference for Southern con- 
tributions, for the latter consideration at least 
is unworthy on either side, but confine our re- 
marks entirely to the abandonment of a great 
principle contained in this document. The 
whole Union, according to this “recent action 
of the committee,” is to be put off with an 
emasculated tract literature, that a section of 
the Union may not be offended, and its con- 
tributions be lost to the Society. Be it remem- 
bered, that there is no mace that the right 
or wrong of Slavery is brought into question. 
That point has been wholly and properly con- 
ceded to the South, and we would not have the 
concession recalled on any account. That 
concession did no violence to, nay, was in ac- 
cordance with, the spirit of the Society’s organ- 
— It sacrificed or impugned no princi- 
ple. 

But this new concession does. The South 
now demands, and the committees, on their 
own responsibility, concede, that not a word 
shall be said in the Society’s publications re- 
specting the “moral duties” growing out of 
an institution spread over half the country, or 
the “moral evils and practical immoralities 
that frequently accompany that institution.” 
That such is their concession, any reader of 
the document must admit. If the principle in- 
volved in this “ recent action” is sound, that at 
the basis of ‘the Society’s organization is un- 
sound, Religious truth cannot be diffused 

‘ throughout our whole country,” if every sec- 
tion of the country that is wealthy and power- 
ful enough can put a veto upon the admission 
into the Society’s publications of a testimony 
egainst admitted practical immoralities, 





CAPTURE OF THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

Gen. Gideon J. Pillow has written an ad- 
dress to the Tennesseeans, relative to the secret 
causes of the armistice before the city of Mex- 
ico, &c., &c.; and as it occasions a good deal 
of comment, perhaps Gen. Scott will reply. 
Gen. Pillow, it will be remembered, was the 
only general officer in the American army who 
opposed the armistice. He charges that the 
true history of Scott’s achievements in the war 
would exhibit something very much like a bar- 
gain and sale with Santa Anna—says, in fact, 
that old Wooden Leg was bribed to a peace. 
The Tennesseean General States that N. P. 
Trist, the American Commissioner who accom- 
panied Scott, was empowered by President 
Polk to effect a treaty whenever such a con- 
summation was to be desired, and it could be 
done upon good terms. Afterwards the Presi- 
det doubted Trist’s ability, and he looked about 
him for a man whom he could trust to over- 
look and secretly direct the operations of both 
Gen. Scott and Trist. The choice fell upon 
Pillow himself, He says of this appointment, 
“Tt will hence he seen that, while Mr. Trist 
was the ostensible commissioner, J was in fact 
the confidential officer of the Government, upon 
whom the President relied to guard and pro- 
tect the honor of the country in the important 
negotiations involving the peace of the eoun- 
try.” 

The agreement between Gen. Scott and San- 
ta Anna, he saya, was a bargain by which the 
mercenary and traitorous Mexican General 
agreed to sella peace for a round million of 
dollars, ten thousand ($10,000) of which were 
to be paid down in cash as a first instalment, 
and the balance after a battle had been fought 
before the city, and in case the Mexicans were 
defeated, which event seems to have been look- 
ed upon as certain, by our army at least. 

To this arrangement Gen, Pillow strengly 
objected. His remonstrance with Gen, Scott 
proving ineffective, lie sent the details of the 
affair to the President, who recalled Trist at 
once, but not in season to anticipate the actual 
payment to Santa Anna of $10,000, Mean- 
time, two important battles had been fought, 
and the arrangement was being rapidly car- 
ried out to completion. Gen. Pillow, while 
leading his division, and taking active meas- 
ures to break up the bargain and to effect an 
immediate forcible entrance into the city of 
Mexico, was ordered by Gen. Scott to fall back 
on account of the armistice. This armistice 
proved to be what Gen. Pillow had predicted, 
for Santa Anna took advantage of it to 
strengthen his position, and, having secured 
the $10,000, the arch villain determined to risk 
the chances of another desperate battle—and 
the bloody day of the 13th of September was 
the result. Chapultepec was won, but at a 
great sacrifice of life. Gen. Pillow himself was 
afterwards arrested, as he avers, through the 
revengeful agency of Mr. Trist, and imprisoned 
for a month or two in the Mexican capital, 
when the President ordered him to be released. 

Gen. Pillow is a candidate for the United 
States Senate; hence this address.—Har¢/ord 
Times. 





From the N. H. Independent Democrat, September 17. 
POLITICAL HISTORY. 


In his late extraordinary letter to President 
Woolsey, Prof. Silliman, and others, Mr. Bu- 
chanan lays great stress on the act of the bo- 
gus Territorial Legislature of Kansas, providing 
for electing delegates toa Convention to form a 
State Constitution. He not only has no doubt 
of the authority of that body of “ Ruffians”’ to 
pass laws for such an object, but he goes out 
of his way to eulogize the provisions of that 
“law,” as eminently “ fair and just,” when he 
must know and does know that three fourths of 
the actual bona jide inhabitants of Kansas 
were by that law disfranchised, and that half 
the counties where the Free State men are 
proportionally most numerous were not inclu- 
ded in any voting precinct whatever! And 
this the President of the United States stoops 
before the slave power to pronounce “ fair and 
just!” And the refusal of the people to have 
any part or lot in so obviously outrageous a 
trick of the slaveocrats, he demoninates “ Jaw- 
less resistance to the regular Territorial Gov- 
ernment!” And declining to vote under reg- 
ulations that must insure the triumph of the 
Ruffians, is made the excuse for “employing 
the troops of the United States,” to dragoon 
the people into submission ! 

This may pass for good Democracy now; 
but there was a time, even since Mr. Buchanan 
professed to be a Democrat, when such doc- 
trine would have passed for nothing better than 
the rankest “Federalism.” This is not the 
first time a similar question has arisen. It is 
not the first time Mr. Buchanan has been call- 
ed to decide on the power of a Territorial 
Legislature to “ pass a law” for electing dele- 
gates to form a State Constitution. In the 
case of Michigan, two Constitutional Conven- 
tions were held, and two Constitutions were 
formed; one by authority ofthe Territorial Leg- 
islature, and the other by the authority of the 
people. Both were sent to Congress, asking 
admission into the Union. It was in 1835, and 
Mr. Buchanan was then in the United States 
Senate. So was Mr. Calhoun, at that time a 
bitter and unrelenting opponent of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Calhoun went for admitting 
the State under the Territorial Legislative 
Constitution. Not so Mr. Buchanan. He, 
with the other Democratic Senators, went for 
admitting the State under the People’s Con- 
stitution, which had been formed and adopted 
in utter disregard of the Territorial authorities; 
a3 emphatically so as has the Topeka Consti- 
tution. 

In the debate which arose, Mr. Buchanan 
took the very ground now occupied by the 
friends of the Topeka Constitntion—that the 
people are sovereign, and that the Territorial 
Legislature have no right whatever to pass laws 
enabling the people to elect delegates to a Con- 
vention to form a State Constitution. The 
people were above the Legislaiure, and, they 
having acted, it was the duty of Congress to 
recognise them. Here is Mr. Buchanan’s lan- 
guage: 

“Suppose we were to admit that their (the 
people’s) proceeding had been irregular, onght 
that to exclude her from the Union? On this 
subject we ought to act like statesmen ac- 
quainted with the history of our own country. 
We ought not to apply the rigid rules of ab- 
stract political science too rigorously to euch 
cases. It has been our practice heretofore to 
treat our infant Territories with parental care, 
to nurse them with kindness, and, when they 
had attained the age of manhood, to admit 
them into the family, without requiring from 
them a rigid adherence to forms. The great 
questions to be decided are: do they contain a 
sufficient population? have they adopted a re- 
publican Constitution? and are they willing to 
— Union upon the terms which we pro- 

ose 

“Tf so, all the preliminary proceedings have 
been considered but mere forms, which we have 
waived in repeated instances, They are but 
the scaffolding of the building, which is of no 
further use after the edifice is completed. We 
have pursued this course in regard to Tennes- 
see, to Arkansas, and even to Michigan. No 
Senator will pretend that their Territorial 
Legislatures have any right whatever to pass 
laws enabling the people to elect delegates to a 
Convention for the purpose of forming a State 
Constitution. It WAS AN ACT OF USURPATION 
ON THEIR PART.” 

This language applies, it will be observed, 
not to bogus Territorial Legislatures, imposed 
upon an unwilling people by fraud and violence, 
but to all Territorial Legislatures. Doubly 
and trebly does it apply to the Kansas Territo- 
rial Legislature, which never was elected by the 
people of that Territory, and never represented 
their views or principles. No such objection 
was made against the Legislatures named by 
Mr. Buchanan. They were regular and legit- 
imate. And yet, the man who now confesses 
to employing the troops of the United States to 
compel obedience to the Border Ruffian Legis- 
lature of Kansas, then pronounced similar acts 
of the regular Territorial Legislatures of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Michigan, “acts oF 
USURPATION.” 


They are acts of usurpation. Neither under 
the Constitution nor laws of the United States 
have Territorial Legislatures the slightest au- 
thority to take the initiative in the formation 
of a State. The forty delegates, more or less, 
now assembled at Lecompton, as a Constitu- 
tional Convention, have no more authority to 
form s State Constitution for Kansas than have 
any other forty men, whether at Lecompton, 
Leavenworth, or elsewhere. Nor will any in- 
strument that body may agree upon be, in 
any respect, more regular, more legal, or more 
constitutional, than is the Topeka Constitution. 
And the President has no more right to employ 
the army of the United States to defend or 
sanction the proceedings of the Lecompton 
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| Convention, than he has to employ the army to 


defend or sanction any equally numerous Con- 
vention in any portion of Kansas. The act of 
the Bogus Legislature, even admitting it not to 
be bogus, was passed, to use Mr. Buchanan’s 
words above quoted, without authority, and is 
neither more nor less than “an act of usurpa- 
tion.” And Mr. Buchanan’s act of employing 
the troops of the United States, to enforce that 
“act of usurpation,” is an act of treason to 
Liberty and the Constitution. Out of his own 
mouth is he judged and condemned. 





The New York Evening Post gives a very 
interesting account of the progress of the work 
going on ie the new Central Park in the city. 
It embraces an area of about seven hundred 
acres, and will be an exceedingly beautiful orna- 
ment to the city. The first labor is to clear the 
ground, The rocks are blasted and carried to 
the borders for the future fence. All the rub- 
bish is burnt on the spot. There is a dense 
growth of bushes in the park, which are being 
cut up. In these thickets, some beautiful and 
valuable trees are found, principally maples and 
locusts. All these are preserved. About 650 
men are constantly employed. First a gang of 
German botanists or gardeners go on and 
decide what shall be preserved, and then cut 
down the remainder. A second set follow them, 
and remove with hooks and rakes all the rub- 
bish, and burn it. Then a set of grubbers dig 
up the roots. There is one tract of several 
acres, called the Locust Grove, on which there 
are some 20,000 locust trees. A marsh filled 
with muck has been cleared out, and fitted 
with a clay bottom, for use as a lake. Several 
living springs of water have been found, which 
are to be conducted into this lake. Some part 
of the ground is very high, which will afford 
fine prospects. Summer houses will be erected 
on such spots. ‘The time is coming when the 
streets near the Central Park will be the fash- 
ionable part of the town. 





Me. Macaunay A Peer.--Of the various 
Peerages which are about to be created, the 
public will regard with most interest that which 
elevates Mr. Macaulay to the House of Lords. 
It is an honor which belongs peculiarly to the 
man, and which is a fitting if not an adequate 
return for a life spent in the public service, 
and devoted to literary labors of the most dig- 
nified order. It is much to say that he is the 
most popular author of the day, but we have 
to say more. With a style that compels atten- 
tion, with a calm wisdom that commands as- 
sent, he has interpreted English history to our- 
selves and to the world. To us the history 
which he has indited is worth a score of char- 
ters and a cart-load of laws; it is our Bill of 
Rights and our code of political duties. We 
know better what we are, we know better what 
our fathers fought for, we can sympathize with 
the aspirations of Whigs, we learn to respect 
the endeavors of Tories, we are less of parti- 
sans and more of pairiots. To Europe that 
history is worth all the constitutions that have 
yet been devised. It has been translated into 
many languages, and widely read over the con- 
tinent. Who does not remember the appear- 
ance of these volumes in that year of revolu- 
tion when all the peoples of Europe were mad- 
dening with fury about thrones that seemed to 
be tottering to their fall? It was with pro- 
found gratitude that, amid the universal wreck, 
Englishmen saw, as the historian described, 
how in their country liberty came to be linked 
with order, and contentment and fraternity 
were made consistent with the inequalities of 
an aristocracy. If it was a lesson which we 
shall never forget, it was a lesson also which, 
we have little doubt, will one day bear fruit in 
every kingdom of Europe, making sovereigns 
more wise, and making subjects tremble for 
that crisis shadowed forth by the historian, in 
which “it may be necessary to sacrifice even 
liberty, in order to save civilization.” In this 
view, if we except Lord Palmerston, there is 
probably not an Englishman living who has 
more powerfully influenced the destinies of Hu- 
rope than Mr. Macaulay; and as for his influ- 
ence upon ourselves, those who are fond of 
quoting the hackneyed saying of Fletcher of 
Saltoun would have a stronger and more intel- 
ligible case if they would give the preference 
over the maker of laws, not to the writer of 
ballads, but to the philosophic historian who 
leaves his mark as palpably as the great au- 
thor whom Her Majesty is now about to honor. 

There can be no more welcome addition to 
the debates of the Upper House than the ora- 
tions which we trust Mr. Macaulay will occa- 
sionally contribute on the few great occasions 
by which the Lords every session vindicate 
their position. Although at one time he took 
& prominent part in the discussions of the 
House of Commons, his tone of thought and 
style of speaking were never quite suited to 
the bustling representatives of the people. It 
is in the lower House that Cabinets rise and fall, 
that public moneys are disposed of, that the 
chief business of the country is transacted. 
The members are thus too strictly occupied 
with passing affairs, too intent upon the result 
of a division and the fall of a party, to care 
much for philosophy or history, even if the 
philosophy be adorned with all the eloquence 
of Burke, and the history be presented with all 
the brilliance of Macaulay. But while the 
Commons are all for the present, on the other 
hand, prescription is the vital air of the Peer- 
age, and in the House of Lords our philosophic 
historian will find an appropriate audience for 
that stately eloquence which carries with it so 
much learning and so much wisdom. Espe- 
cially at the present moment must we rejoice 
at his elevation, in the hope that when we have 
crushed this Indian mutiny, and the time comes 
to consider calmly the future of our Eastern 
Kimpire, the views of one who has described in 
most: glowing terms how England became pos- 
sessed of that glorious prize, and who, in the 
preparation of a Code of Indian law, has 
shown that he has most profoundly studied the 
wants of the Hindoo, will be expressed as he 
alone of living speakers can express them. 
Not only on our Indian ditficulty, but on all 
questions of high policy, there is not a man in 
the country whose opinions are entitled to more 
weight, and who will be more gladly heard. 
An historian is a statesman on his travels; and, 
while Mr. Macaulay will still travel from cen- 
tury to century and from country to country, 
we may expect now to have him sometimes at 
home with us, giving his ‘advice in the present 
need.—London Times. 

A Romantic Story.—Great was the curi- 
osity expressed at Trouville, to ascertain the 
cause of the arrival of the newly-married Mar- 
quis Dal A—, with his beautiful bride, at such 
an obscure and distant place as Trouville must 
appear to a nobleman of Bologna. The mys- 
tery, however, was explained by a compatriot 
of the young couple, whose story, to his own 
astonishment, has thrown even a greater interest 
around the lady than that created by her 
youth, beauty, and melancholy air, had done 
before. This gentleman relates, that the youth- 
ful Marquise, whose beauty and great wealth 
had made her celebrated throughout Italy, was 
just finishing her education at the convent of 
Santa Pace. One fine summer's eve, the 
young ladies were enjoying the fresh breeze 
upon the convent terrace, when they were sur- 
prised by a party of brigands, who secured the 
young heiress, and carried her up to the moun- 
tains. Such is the helplessness of authority in 
Italy, that for more than three months negoti- 
ations were carried on between her relations 
and the wretches who had carried her off, con- 
cerning the amount of her ransom. At the 
very first outset, it had been made so exorbi- 
tant, that an attempt was made to rescue her 
by force, and troops were sent against the 
brigands, The expedition was unsuccessful, 
and the amount was in consequence doubled 
by the brigands as punishment. More than 
half of her immense dowry was absorbed by 
the demands of the brigands, and it was not 
until the treaty was signed by the mayor and 
authorities of Bologna, as guarantee for the 
family, and a safe pass accorded to the escort 
appointed to deliver up the yonng lady at a 
certain place among the mountains, that any 
terms could be acceded to. Remember, that 
this is no invention of Anne Badcliffe, or taken 
from any other novel writer, but an adventure 
of our own day, happening not more than a 
few months ago. The Marquis Dal A— was 
then studying at the university. He had en- 
deavored.to excite the gallantry and ardor of his 
fellow-students to hurry in a body to the rescue 
of the young lady; but the professors, getting 
wind of the intention, succeeded in preventing 
the organization of the expedition. However, 
imagination and pity together produced love, 
and, in spite of the reduction of the dowry by 
the payment of the ransom, he became the pro- 
tector of beauty in distress, not for a time, but 
for life. It was deemed advisable, however, to 
keep the marriage as private as possible, and 
the young couple determined—contrary to all 





| Italian custom—to travel for @ year or two, 


when even Bologna, although starving for news, 
will have managed to have got another repast 
to feed on by their return.— Paris Correspond- 
ent of the Court Journal. 

Time is the most precious and yet the most 
brittle jewel we have. It is what every man 
bids largely for when he wants it, but equan- 
ders it away when he gets it. 





TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT- 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


IMPORTANT PROSPECTUS. 
THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 
Tho Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty ! 


For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 


N flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged ; 
sentby mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
the best Indexes and Jntroductions to ite several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
plates, in every number 
WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. ‘The best oppor- 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 
of the 
AUTHORIZED VERSION 


ot the 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 


Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introduc- 
tions to its Books, 
originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 


Author of the “Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 


And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
present time, by 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL. D., 


Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament,” §e. 


AVERY number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
K son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pic- 
lures, 

Forming in whole a most interesting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all conditions 
of the people. 

Regular publication to commence (D. V.) September 
1,1857. ‘The work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts, 
making 1,600 or 1,;00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
so as to complete the whole by the coming in of the New 
Year. Price, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whole work, 
post paid. 

The First Number, MATTHEW, with Index, Introduc- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. ‘This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a specimen. It 
will be forwarded, post paid, to any person disposed to 
act as an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. 

Persons interested will please send immediately for the 
First Number ; and, liking this, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 

A great demand is confidently expected. 

It is thought no exaggeration to call this 

THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY, 
and the GLORY of the PRESS. 

The best place to procure the work is at the Publisher's Of- 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office—535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. ; 

No copies left on sale anywhere: though the Trade will 
be supplied at proper discourt, and the work may be or- 
dered through any bookseller. p 

(Publishes inserting the above Prospectus, with this 
Note, and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers according to their continued interest.] 


ddress 
T. H. STOCKTON, 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. 


New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; Bos- 
ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill; Cincinnati—Weed & 


Scott, West Fourth street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE PROGRESS OF SLAVERY IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
BY GEORGE M. WESTON. 
A12mo, bound in muslin, 312 pages. 
HIS book will be sent, free of postage, to any part of 
the United States, for one dollar. Address 
560 GEO. M. WESTON, Washington, D. C. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS, 


R Young Men of energy and intelligence, who are 
willing to spend the winter at the South or West, 
are invited to correspond at once with 


MASON BROTHERS, 


103 and 110 Duane street, New York. 


ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 
We propose to publish 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


The New Tale, by the Authoress of 
THE LAMPLIGHTER! 


N ISS CUMMINS has chosen for the title of her new 
book the name of the principal heroine, the beauti- 
ful and accomplished 


MABEL VAUGHAN, 


And has written a story which, for elegance of diction 
and thrilling interest, has rarely been equalled by any 
4, rican lady. The question has been repeatedly ask- 
ed, Can Miss Cummins write another book equal to The 
Lamplighter? We can answer this question now, with 
perfect assurance, not only from our own personal 
knowledge, but from the unqualified testimony of literary 
gentlemen of Boston, who have read the work with great 
care, and with absorbing interest, both of whom pro- 
nounce it a superior book to her first, and assure us that 
the authoress of The Lamplighter, instead of losing posi- 
tion, will add immensely to her previously well-earned 
and world-wide reputation. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
559 


289 Washington street, Boston. 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTER—FOR THE 
MILLIONS. 


HE Federal Constitution of 1778-9. The Articles of 

Confederation, 1778. The Declaration of Independ- 
enee, 1776. The Articles of Association, 1774. With 
Notes, showing their bearing on Slavery. and the rela- 
tive powers of the State and National Governments, by 
WILLIAM GOODELL, to whom orders should be sent, 
at 43 Beekman street, New York, Post Office box No. 
1.212. Price, 12 cents per single copy, or $6 per hundred. 
Postage, 3 cents per copy. 559 





559 














OHIO LIFE & TRUST CO. CHECKS, 
Kanawha Bills, and smooth Spanish Quarters, 
NOT taken in payment for 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, 


F. can sell that valuable little work on Farming and 
Doctoring Horses for good money. We can bide 


our time. Tnose who do not send for it this month will 
be glad to getii next. Mailed anywhere for twenty-five 
cents; six copies for one dollar. 


Also, THE WEATHEROMETER, 
Containing over two hundred ways of foretelling the 
weather. Same price. Address 

C. J. ELDREDGE, 
559 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IT 1S NOT A DYE. 


MRS. S. A.ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


RAY-HAIRED, bald, or persons with diseases of hair 
or scalp, read the following, and judge of the arti- 
cles, 


MRS, S. A. ALLEN’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential to use with the 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressing for old or young 
extant, being often efficacious in cases of hair falling, 
&c., without the Restorer. 

REV. H. V. DEGEN, Editor Guide 1o Holiness: “ We 

ean testify to its effects,” &e. 5 

PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, LL. D., Murfreesborough, 
‘Tenn.: “ Notwithstanding irregular use, the falling off 
of hair ceased, and my gray locks restored to original 
color,” &e. 

REV. S. B. MORLEY, Attleborough, Massachusetts: 
“It has changed the ‘crown of glory’ belonging to old 
men, to the original hue of youth,” &c. 

REV. M. THACHER, 60 years of age, Pitcher, Chenan- 
go county, New York: “ My hair is now restored; it 
is nothing like a dye,” &e. 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, New York: “My 
own hair, and that of another of my family, has greatly 
thickened, where almost bald,” &c. 

REV. JAMES McKEE, New York city, recommends 
it, &e. 

REV. W. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Connecticut: “It has 
met my most sanguine expectations,” &c. 

REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, New Hamp- 
shire: “It is really efficacious in restoring the hair,” 
&e. 


REV. G. M. SPRATT, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: 
“We can and do cheerfully recommend it,” &c. 
REV. J. P. TUSTIN, Charleston, South Carolina: “The 
white hair has become obviated,” &e. 
REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, New Hamp- 
gl “ We think very highly of your preparation,” 
c. 


REV. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburgh, New York: “I was 
| igpmaee to find my hair turn as when I was young,” 
c. 


REV. C. M. CLINCK, Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania: “It 
has stopped my hair falling, and caused a new 
growth,” &c. 

REV. A. FRINK, Chatanque county, New York: “I am 
satisfied, and recommend it.” 

REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, New York: “It is the 
best preparation extant.” 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, Editor Mother’s Magazine, 
New York, recommends it. 
rt We might. swell his list, but if not convinced, 

TRY IT. 


We export these preparations to Eurepe even, and 

they are superseding all others there as well as in the 

United States. 

It does not soil or stain. Sold by all the principal whole- 

_ oe retail merchants in the United States, Cuba, or 
anada. 


DEPOT, 355 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where address all letters and inquiries. 


J Some dealers try to sell articles instead of this, on 
which they make more profit. Write to Depot for circu- 





lar, terms, and information. Genuine is signed’, Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen, written in ink. Beware of counterfeitg. 555 
‘ 





EAGLESWO0O0D SCHOOL. 
Address THEODORE D. WELD, Principal, 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
- IMPORTANT TO DEALERS IN 
MATCHES. 


HE undersigned wish to inform the public that they 
have at all times in store, at 


106 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 
A large stock of 
WOOD, BOX, BLOCK, AND CARD MATCHES, 


Superior to those of any other manufacture, and at such 
prices as will suit the closest purchasers. 

Being the oldest, most experienced, and most extensive 
manufaciurers in the United States, we are enabled to 
offer extra inducements to purchasers. 

i) Orders faithfully and punctually answered. 

ij > Matches warranted as represented. 


555 BYAM, PEARSON, CARLTON, & CO. 


MLLE. ROSTAN’S 


SELECT FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 30 West Twenty-fifth Street, opposite Trin- 
ity Chapel, New York. 

LLE. ROSTAN, of Paris, respectfully informs her 

friends and the public that her school will com- 

mence on Tuesday, September 15th, 1857. A punctual 

atiendance is earnestly requested, as the pupils will find 

it much for their advantage to be presenton the first day. 

The course of instruction is systematic and compre- 
hensive, embracing all the branches of a solid and thor- 
ough English education, with the practical knowledge of 
the French and other modern Janguages. Superior ad 
vantages will also be enjoyed in Drawiny, Painting, and 
Music, and all the classes will be under the direction of 
able and accomplished professors and teachers. 

A limited number of Young Ladies will be received in 
the family, and share in all the comforts and privileges 
of a pleasant home. 

For further information, apply by letter, Box 1,505 Post 
Oitice, or personally to Miss Rostan. 

Cireulars sent, if desired 


FIVE THOUSAND 
GENTS WANTED—To sell three New and Une- 
qualled Inventions, wanted and selling everywhere. 
My agents have cleared over $20,000 on them. Diploma, 
Silver Medal, and four Patents, granted them. For four 
stamps, you'll receive 40 pages particulare—Best Agency 
in the country. EPHRAIM BROWN, 


ps. 
we 
” Lowell, Mass, 

















TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856. 


In one vol. Svo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 





AVING received, since the close of the Campaign. 

numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association 
the subseriber is induced to reprint the most important 6! 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the nex! 
three years. 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered 9 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most importan' 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three deliverec 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 

Also, Weston’s standard Documents, eititled —-Poo 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
howe Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec 
tional? . 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages ir 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. 

F Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas. 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. . 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, Nationa’ 


627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 








POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

posé of the economical view of this subject which 

has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 

Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 

farming of the New. His styleis simple, natural, 

and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 





book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hay- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 1@mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 

view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Kansas—every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and ef politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn, Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics ; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South,“we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
@ public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


- 





ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER- 
SIT 


HIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 

and exact justice to all, without regard to sex or 
color, is doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
neighboring slave States, on the subject of hur ian rights 
and the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, at a very moderate 
expense. Particular pains is taken to prepare teachers 
for our common schools and academies. 

Arrangements have been made with well-qualified 
teachers to give lessors in the usual ornamental branches 
of an education, for which an extra charge will be made. 

Particular care is taken with regard to the morals of 
the pupils. All are required to attend worship on the 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their choice,) and 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath morning. 

No student is permitted to play cards or any other games 
of chance, to use ardent spirits or tobacco, or attend balls 
and frivolous parties. 

The Snmmer Term commences on the third Wednes- 
a ' of July. 

tudents can come b 
road to Athens, and th 
Albany. 


the Cincinnati and Marietta rail- 
en by hack, daily, nine miles, to 


TUITION. 
j= tuition is low, in order to bring it within the reach 
of all. 


Primary studies, from $2.50 to $3 per term of ten 
weeks. Scientific and collegiate department, $4; inci- 
dentals, 25 cents. Music on the piano and melodeon, $8 ; 
use of instrument, $2. Drawing and Painting, $3. Nee- 
dlework, $3. 

Students are requested to be here punctually at the be- 


ginning of the session. hens 
J. CABLE, Principal. 
P.S. Board is $1.75, sactadiing room rent, a — 


which can be paid in work. 


PRINTING. 
OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avenwe 
and Second street, Washington, D.C. 








— anecupeaneness ———====== 
NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE 
HIS Institution is located at McGrawvilla (; ‘ 
county, New York. McGrawyville is a ; ales 
healthy place, surrounded by influences fayomi,|. —— 
development of the mind and the cultivation of tie i 7 
All classes, of both sexes, of good moral characte; " 
admitted. nen are 
It is designed by the Trustees that this Institution 
be excelled by no Institution in the country, in aqy —_ 
ges to obtain a thorough and practical education 
Itis Anti-Slavery and Anti-sectarian in its 
recognising and iellowehining him as a Chris 
it discovers the spirit and image of Christ. 


Expenses. 

As Board constitutes quite an item in the EXPenses or 
student, efforts have been made to reduce ii as low « SOF 
sible. ™ 38 Pos 

Board, including room rent and lodging, can be ¢ 
ed in private families, from $1 50 to $2.00 per week. 

Board inthe Hall will be furnished ata chos 

Students wishing to board themselves, cay 
venient rooms in the village. 

Rooms can also be had for those who wis) 
themselves in clubs. 

Gentlemen wishing to room in the College jyyilqing 
Ladies wishing to room in the Boarding J{q)) .\ 
bring with them bedding. the rooms being furs), ya 
table, chairs, stove, and bedstead. The room po. 
each of these places will be #1 50 per Tenn pith n 

With economy, the expense of fhe! and lights peed 
cessarily be but very small. : ° 

Tuition for common English Branches, including Ay 
metic : : 
Grammar, Physiology, and Geography, per Term . 24, 
Higher English Branches - - - ° 
Higher Mathematics, and Languages 
Tuition in Collegiate Department, per year 


c hatactey 
Uan in who 


btair 


p rate 81% 
ObDtaly a, 


ito boar 


- 54 





N. B.—No charge will be made for incidentals, , 
extra charge forthe French and German Laneyages 

Lessons will be given on the Piano and Melodeo 

Students are expected to pay Tuition and ro 


advance. 
Teachers’ Department. 
By reason of the numerous applications mad 





mM Pent 


Faculty, on the government of schools. and best mer, 
of communicating instruction. The Faculty w 
est themselves in obtaining suitable schools for ti 


enter the class. Any communication addressed to Pp 
John C. Porter, of this Institution, requesting a we). 
fied ‘Teacher, stating the condition and characrer, 
school, and ihe necessary qualifications, will be jroy 
attended to. This arrangement has been entered 
both for the convenience and benefit of tho-« w 
teach, and those who wishto procure suital!e Te, 


Academic Department. 


An Academic Department hus been established j 
Institution, in which all the branches usually tg 
Academies can be pursued. In this Departmen; ¢; 
an Academic coutse, established particular|, 
who do not wish to pursue either of the 
Collegiate Department. Those completing 
will receive an Academic diploma. 


Collegiate Department. 


The course of study in this Department is desioy, 
be very thorough; so arranged as to inuike xy) 
scholars and practical men. This Departinent is yor 
successful operation. ; 


Extemporaneous Speaking. 


Hundreds and thousands of young men i) our Ips 
tions of Learning, are anxious 10 become vood ex 
raneous speakers. But few expect to become eood |. 
guists or Mathematicians without daily eifort a 
recitations. So but few can expect to by 
speakers, without daily effort and daily 
courage effort, and facilitate progress 
class has been formed, whieh has daily rec; 
temporaneous discussions, with the adya £0 
cisms from some member of the faculty. Many hay 
ready derived great benefit from this exerc)s: 

The Fall Term opens August 20, 1-37. 

The Winter Term, November %, 1-57 
Communications relating to the Institution sh 
addressed to LEONARD G. CALKINS, Presiden 
Prof. A. SMITH, Cor. Secretary. Address McGraw 

Cortland county, New York. 

Central College, June 30, 1957. 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES, 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Docwnents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post: 
age 10 cenis. 
“VF any one wishes to know what Slavery lias done {or 

_ the South, and Freedom for the North, let the i 
this masterly work. Let him study these fi 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of 
our word for it, Republicanism will p 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New F 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly a 
dispassionately at thie array of figures, and see whiat tuey 
portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thu 
speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slavelolding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligeuce, religion, mora 
advancement, and general progress. The work mus 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and il cet 












tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 





page. It contains just the kind of information tha 
be more generally known in all sections of the country 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.” . CLE ANF, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
527 Washington, D.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Great Inducements to Subscribe! 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per vent. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue io 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 
I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit 
ical parties of Great Britain--Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forme only one feature of their character. At 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Liter 
ture, Morality,and Religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional my 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they {urns 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the current ir 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than can be pot 
sibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. ; 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pu 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuc’ 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribe 
about as soon as the original editions. 
TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 








For any one of the four Reviews, perennem- ~ % 
For any two of the four Reviews - - + «8 
For any three of the four Reviews - > 20 @8 
Forallfourofthe Reviews - - - - °§ 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - - . , 
For Blackwood and three Reviews- = - ] 


For Blackwood and the four Keviews 2. 10 
> Payments to be made in sli cases In — 
Monicy eurrent in the State where issued will be reseive 
at par. 
POSTAGE, ”- 
The postage to any part of the United States wil) n 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Biack wood,” and bil 
fouricen cents a year for each of the Reviews. | 
At the above prices the Periodicals will be furnished 
for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 
Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, thes 
Periodicals lose little by age. Henee, a full year \ 













numbers (with no omissions) for 1856 may ber ni 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose lo Tbh" 
the two years at the following extremely low rales, oo 
For Blackwood’s Magazine* - * . * wr 
@For any one Review - - - - . 6.0 
For any two Reviews- - - - °* bape 
@For Blackwood and one Review - ~- 9.00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews 200) 
For three Reviews - - - ° 12.00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 11 0 
For the four Reviews - = -  - = 14.0 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews . ok 
* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitted for peg, 
wood, for which we will forward that work tor both yeast 


postpaid. re 
N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five 
above named is about $31 per annum. steal 
As we shall never again be likely to offer such nave 
ments as those here presented, 
Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 
Remittances must, in all cases, be made 
the Publishers, for at these prices no commission ¢#! 
allowed to agents. Address 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO,, 
} No. 54 Gold street. New York 


——— 


Periodics's 


direct ¥ 
be 
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HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. inde ot 
N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kin¢ “ 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale Orders 
binding received, and executed with despatch. + a 


HENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIFT. ‘. "ets ADAMS. 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 
Exchange and Land Warrants bought and aye 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought aud § 
commission; Lands located by warrants or mouey 


arts of the Territory. Wash 
F Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, We, 


ington, D. C. 





money 
Id on 
jn all 


POLITIGAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE: 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vols 


sage of 
i + postage = 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; posta 


cents. ob 
Olmsted’s Journey through Texas, os 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage om 178% 
A History of the Slavery Question, — La 
to the present day, as exhibited by one Pisot Con 
uments; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and cast 
e885 Presidents’ Messages and Proclamaie gs of 
Laws ef the Kansas Legislature; the hog oon Eom 
the Tepeka Convention; the Report of the Me). sg 
mittee of the House of Representatives, &e. 
| view of the 
i i ings n na 
ubject, especially in its bearings upo” i, 
pene nu a he Document being given COP ue 0 
official form—and constitutes an invaluable store of everd 
facts for the use of the people, and of politician: 
eg . Politics 
The Duty of the American Scholar »- -- 7 
and the Times. An Oration delivered — Literat 
Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, before 0, Col 
Societies of Wesleyan University, Middle 


cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. - : 
This work affords a thorough and impartia 


is 


Price 25 cents; postage free. j Est. 
The Political Essays of Parke Godwin ge at 


‘ontents.—Our Parties and Politics; se: Annex 
Secpodam; Our Foreign Influence and — oar he 
ation; “ America for Americans jy een tw “Sout 

ion; Nort to a 
Foveur i aoe wong ey Price $1.25; post 
15 cents. 


For sale by 


Kansas must 


L. OLEPHANE. |... 
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Institution for Teachers, a Teachers’ Deparim 
been established, designed to afford the best of faci\ye. 
those wishing to avail themselves of its advan) ; 
class will be formed, to be drilled particularly ; 
branches usually taught in common and select <eig 
This class will be formed in the Fall Term, to accom, 
date those who wish to teach in the winter 
Winter Term, to accommodate those who wi-h to» 
inthe summer. 

Lectures will be given by different members of 


1ere \ 
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pingle copy, © 
Three copies, 
Five copies, 0 
Ten copies, OF 
Single copy, § 
Ten copies, 61 
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